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Jonathan 


One of the best early winter 
apples. Bright red. Rich, 
sub-acid. Always sells. 


_ Grimes Golden 


The best yellow apple. Per- 
fect shape. Unusually rich, 
spicy flavor, Early winter. 
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McIntosh 


The winter apple for the 
North. The best of the 
‘‘Fameuse snow’’ family 
Pure white flesh. Delicht. 
fully fragrant. 


Black Ben 


Dark solid red. Great 
keeper andshipper. Cheap 
to raise; sells well. The 
great fruit-stand apple. 





Delicious—King of Them All 


The world’s quality apple, combining finest flavor, beau- 
tifulappearance, with a]l thecommercial points; extreme 
hardiness, productiveness andability tostand shipment. 












family is very pro- 
ductive; but is larger 
and better quality. 
Grown everywhere. 








PE ACHES —J.H. Hale for all peach grow- 
eee, ~ing sections—America’s great- 
est shipping, market and canning peach. Plant 
So as to have home-grown peaches all season— 
over three months. 


Very Early—Eureka, Greensboro, Mayflower and 
Red Bird for extra early markets. 


Early—Alton, Arp Beauty, Carman, Champion, 
Hiley, Illinois and Waddell. 


Medium—Georgia Belle, Early Elberta, Kalama- 
' zoo for mid-season. 


Late—Capt. Ede, Crosby, Krummel forlate ripen- 
ing; Krummel, Salway and Mammoth Heath 
for latest of all. 

PLUMS —Endicott (Mammoth Gold) Sweetest, 
see, juiciest; dark garnet red; yellow 
flesh; firm and rich; very large; round shape. 
Stands hot summers and severe winters. Heavy 
bearer. A wonderful plum. 


CHERRIES —Montmorency, the money- 


; maker; Early Richmond for 
™ first markets; Wragg for late markets; sweet 
cherries for sections where they can be grown. 

~ 





After thirty-five years of fruit-growing and orchard work I wunbositating 
apple planting, Delicious, Jonathan, Grimes Golden, Mcintosh, Black Ben and Stayman Winesap as some of the 


Stayman most profitable, dependable and desirable apples to sections for which they are adapted. 
Winesa orchardists and to get the largest possible returns 
p readily saleable varieties of tested and proved value. These are the only kinds I list. 
Like all the Winesap selected assortment in the catalog, Send for it. Tellme your wants. Iwill 


Some of the Very Best — Full List in Catalog 


Money Makers Like These! 


ly recommend for home and commercial 


‘o compete with other 


m each acre you must plant the most productiveandthe most 


You will find a complete, 
be glad to help youin your or 8. 


fet ee Pan 


—Anjou, Comice, Bartlett, Seckel, 
Kieffer, Garber—varieties for every 


PEARS 


season. 
GR APES —Red Grapes, Agawam, Brigh- 
anaemmenn ton, Delaware; Blue Grapes, 
Campbell Early, Concord, Barry, Moore Early, 
Worden; Green Grapes, Niagara, Diamond — 


other grapes in catalog. 
STRAWBERRIES = £verbearing, Ame- 
ricus, Progressive, 
fruit until -frost; 30 other varieties including 
Aroma, Sen, Dunlap, Ozark, Klondike, Gandy, 
Son’s Prolific, etc.—8,000,000 strong-rooted plants. 


READING GIANT ASPARAGUS —12- 


gest 
most productive. Selected by U. S. Dept. of 
Agriculture for rust-resistant qualities. Big, crisp. 
tender spears. Enormous yielder. No aspara- 
gus like it. Be sure to plant Reading Giant. 

—A great con- 


PARCEL POST ORDERS venience for 


smaller orders and if off the railroad. Best grade, 
heavy, stocky plantsand treesofmailingsize. Make 
well developed orchards and plants. We pay postage. 
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J. H. Hale Peach—Paid $1420 Per Acre 


No peach before like this: Averages % to ¥% 
larger than Elberta; round shape; golden 
yellow flesh, carmine blush; fuzzless as an 
apricot; Firm meaty flesh like cling, yet 

rfect freestone; weighs 12% more than 

lberta; ships immense distances; wonder- 
ful keeper; very hardy; late bloomer; ripens 
5 to 7 days ahead of Elberta; brings 33% 
to 50% higher prices—budded from Mr. 
Hale’s bearing orchards, 





Catalog Sent Only on Request 


We are very glad to send you our catalog. 
But it will not be mailed unless you ask for it, as 
it is too valuable to be sent except to those in- 
terested. Send for it now—mailed FREE. Lists 





Extra Size 1 Yr. 
Apple Trees 


William P. Stark Ozark-mountain- 
grown trees are famous for heavy 
root-systems. This year the de 
velopment is especially marked 
We will furnish you extra-size i 
yr. apple trees 4 to 6 ft, size at same 
prices as our regular 3 to 5 ft. size, at 
no added cost — trees with heavily de- 
veloped roots, trunks of firm, hard 


Beware of Fraudulent Trees! 


You can get genuine J. H. Hale peach trees, 
budded from Mr. Hale’s bearing orchards 
only from Wm. P. Stark Nurseries. Warning: 
Dishonest persons are offering an old, worth- 
less, small peach known as “Hale’s Early” 
forthe trueJ. H. Hale. Kefuse them—they arc 
Fraudulent. The J. H. Hale peach is trademarked 
and grown by us under exclusive contract with Mr. 
Hale. Order genuine J. Hale trees only from 
Wm. P. Stark Nurseries. 














all best varieties apple, peach, pear, plum, cherry, 
quince, apricot, grape, bush-fruits, roses, orna- 
mentals, peonies, vines, etc. 


Mail this Coupon TODA Y! 


No Agents! 





WILLIAM P. STARK NURSERIES 
Box 174 Stark City, Missouri 


Please mail me your 120-page catalog. . I am interested in 


J. H. Hale Peach C] Delicious Apple 


Grapes . 
Roses 
Strawberries 


Approximate Number of Trees Desired. 





Apples Plums 
Peaches Cherries 
Pears Bush Fruits 





Name 





Address 
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Save 2! 


Our catalogis our only representative. Noagents, no canvassers, no plate-book 
men. You do business direct with us, the growers, and save middlemen’s commis- 
. sions and expenses. Our prices are printed in plain black figures—same price to ail. 
You get better trees, doubly guaranteed true to name, shipped when you want 
them, and safe delivery guaranteed. Send for the catalog today. 


William P. Star 


Nurseries, Box 174 


Stark City, Missouri > 8 
en ee 






Only Trees With growth, plump, well matured buds 
— | Ry Ade Lake “crv saaRtepEED 
—J. H. Hale = Rey 05 Pet OFF. Mo The Kind of Trees. 
SPE PO ou Get From / 
Wm. P. Stark 
Narseries 











Buy Direct! 


Two Year 
, Old Apple Trees 
fz Trained to Bear 


* Our 2 yr. old trees 
are especially grown 
with branches on up- 
r 14 to 16 inches. 
ou can prune to 
form open, vase- 
shaped heads, with- 
out weak crotches. 
Such trees are 
longer-lived, less 
subject toinjury and 
bear heavier ' loads 
without breaking. 
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Written for Green’s 
Fruit Grower by 


OCTORS’ bills are not always paid at once. 

Apples are generally bought for cash. But 
“4 in the long run, apples ar> much cheaper than 
ek ts medical service. The old maxim is still true: 
“ ‘‘An apple a day keeps the doctor away.” 

Any doctor wil! tell you that there are a hundred dis- 
tases that would absolutely disappear if we would adopt 
fruit diet, say for one meal a day. We would all be 
better off if we ate more apples. Apples are a form of 
fruit that agrees with every one. 

As a race we have never had enough fruit. .We have 
lived too much on meat and white flour Apples tend 
to modify the demands of the Meat Trust. increase the 
fow of bile, and their plentiful use will add to our 
happiness and length of days, by eliminating the dregs 
of much pessimistic theology that yet clogs our social 
system. 

“This is America’s apple season. 

When you saunter through an orchard and see a pile 
of Nature’s Health Nuggets, you think of a painting by 
Turner. Old Sol has dipped onto Mother Earth’s 
palette and colored them with gold, russet and vermil- 
lion, drawn out of the soil, and then flavored them with 
an Elysian essence. 

Also, man has sprayed the trees before the busy beetles 
hve stung the blossoms: and deformed the young, 
coming fruit. Likewise, man has irrigated the soil, 
plowed and harrowed it, and leveled it with loving 
touch. This has encouraged God to smile upon the 
orchards and valleys, and make increasing bushels seem 
ligger, juicier and more mellow than those of the year 

ore. 

So it came to pass that the world learned that art in 
spple-culture paid. 

The apple growers of Oregon, Washington and Colo- 
rado were the orchard-teachers of this country. 

Forty years ago the best apples raised in America 
tame from Western New York and Michigan. There 
we many orchards bearing now that were planted at 
the time of the apple boom, say in Eighteen Hundred 
Seventy. Farmers, however, in the East have never 
taken apples quite seriously. Apples were a sort of 
am truck-woman’s work. The Bible intimates as 
much, 

Ican remember a time when the vegetable-growing 
omafarm was done by the women. A man would no 
nore bother with vegetables than he would with flowers. 
He sort of smiled patronizingly on both. Nevertheless, 
he ate the vegetables and often would call the attention 
f neighbors to the flowers, as proof of what his wife 
and daughters could do. 

Poultry was_exactly in the same class. The children 
hunted for eggs and the women set the hens. 

After apple trees were planted, it was the rule to let 
them take care of themselves. 

One sometimes hears about a change of climate, 
saying that the crops that once grew es and lusty 
ave now “run out.’”’ Just what this running out is, no 
meknew. The doctors used to tell us that vaccination 
tan out, and occasionally we -heard that: religion ran 
out. One will hear of breeds of stock runnmg out and 
of families running out. : 
ty fact is, there is always a reason for things running 
The apples of New York have run out simply because 






fclence and common sense demanded. 
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Probably there are many readers of .Green’s Fruit Grower who 
have heard of Elbert Hubbard, the eminent magazine writer known 
as the philosopher of Erie county. 

Mr. Hubbard writes us as follows: 

.. ‘My dear Mr. Green:—I am a farmer. Incidentally I am a 
writer. I am interested in the philosophy of farming.” 5 

The editor of Green’s Fruit Grower deems himself fortunate in 
securing the services of so notable a writer as Elbert Hubbard when 
he considers the fact that azines and other leading publications 
are continually chasing Mr. HubWard for the work of his pen. The 
photo-engraving above will give our readers some idea of how this 


philosopher Tooks in real life. 
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New York State fancy grade apples ready for cold storage. 





As trees grow old, parasites evolve. Trees must be 


¢ farmers would not give them the attention that trimmed and sprayed. If grass grows around trees, 
this grass is going to consume just that much nutriment 
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the Philosopher 
of East Aurora 


and that much moisture which might otherwise go into 
apples. 

There is an effort being made now to reclaim the 
orchards of the Northern and Middle States. 


Also, the discovery has been made that the despised 
hen has often sent the girls and boys to college when 
oats, wheat and corn did not pay dividends. 

The Hood River Valley apples have attained ar 
international reputation. This Hood River. Valley is 
one of the most picturesque and beautiful spots one 
can imagine. The cool nights and the warm sunshine 
of the days seem to contribute exactly the right condi- 
tions for apple culture. 

However, there are many other districts that can 
produce just as good fruit as the Hood River Valley, 
providec. the same amount of genius is brought to bear. 


I admire the Hood River Valley apples, but I admire 
the Hood River Valley people more. They have brought 
genius to bear in the business of apple culture and apple 
salesmanship. They know how to prepare their wares 
for the market in the most attractive shape. 


Many American apples command a price in England. 
I have paid a shilling for a Hood River apple and had 
it served on a silver platter with the original wrapper 
upon it, duly served by a flunky in side-whiskers, who 
expected ‘a tip for his genius in selection. And really, 
I was a little proud of the fact that people in America 
occasionally do their work so superbly well. 

And, as the years go by, apple culture will receive a 
degree of attention that it has never had before. Fruits, 
vegetables and poultry are now being regarded just as 
important as corn, wheat and oats, and, perhaps, a 
little more so. 





Making Vinegar 


Apple juice will change into vinegar if left where it 
will not freeze and in the open air from one to two years. 
but the quality of the vinegar will be very poor, because 
of the molds, dirt and undesirable bacteria that get 
into it. To produce a good merchantable or usable 
vinegar certain precautions must be observed. 


Bad odors or flavor are usually due to dirt or the 
wrong kind of bacteria in the juice. To prevent these, 
the fruit should be clean, ripe and sound. Ii dirty, 
the apples should be washed. After pressing, the juic_ 
should be put into barrels which have been well cleaned 
and then scalded with live steam o» boiling water. 


When possible, the fresh apple juice should be allowed 
to stand in some large tank for a few days, before plac- 
ing it in the barrels, so that only the clear liquid is used. 
A finer product may be obtained if, after the alcoholic .« 
fermentation is completed, the clear portion of the 
liquid is drawn off, the barrel rinsed out, and the clear 
liquid put back. 

When the fermentation is completed, and the vinegar 
is of the desired strength, the barrels must be made as 
full as possible and tightly corked, so that the vinegar 
will keep without further undesirable fermentation. 
Vinegar ‘‘generators,’’ by ‘means of which cider may be 
converted into vinegar in a few days, usually produce 
a product which in odor and flavor is not so pleasant 
as that made by the slow fermentation process.—R. W. 
Thatcher, Agricultural Chemist, Minnesota Station. 
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Our American Boys 


Written for Green's Fruit Grower by > 
CALVIN FORBES 


fall work on the forty-acre fruit farm 
mostly finished, the leaves on the two 
thousand fruit trees have loosened their 
grasp, the odd jobs done up, so as to make 

= the approach of winter welcome, sitting by a 
warm fire the subjective mind seems to have gained 
supremacy, and the dream of years gone by seems to 
have been realized,—the place where homeless boys 
may ge to be useful men. 

ach of the many boys have their special work and 
responsibility taken entirely away from the influence 
of bad companions, he must have something to occupy 
his mind and hands. 

For one lad I have prepared and enriched one quarter 
acre of land for a strawberry business—this is enough 
for astarter. I pick my boy, “Johnny, how would you 
like to be a strawberry man?”’ He looked up at me, his 
bright eyes glowing with the new ambition. ‘‘All 
right, that_would just suit me.”? ‘Well, the ground 
is ready, and you are to be the Strawberry ing.’’ 
I mark the ground, procure the plants and show him 
how the work is to be done, and then see to it that the 
work does not become too tiresome for the youthful 
fruit grower. 

In the same manner I give another a plot of land 
prepared for raising melons, another his beds of aspar- 

us, while two boys have for their work the keeping 
clear of ten acres of grape vines from the new sprouts 
that start out from the roots and sap the nourishment 
from the vines and growing fruit. 

I went to the station to meet a boy who had come a 
long distance away from a crowded city. I had previ- 
iously learned something of his life, and was interested 
to know how he would look upon his new environment. 
As he was made known to me, I took the little fellow 
by the hand and said, ‘Well, Charley, do you want 
to go to a place where you can grow to be a good and 
honest man?” He looked at me from those large, blue 
eyes, and their expression was the forerunner of what 
was to come when he said, “‘You bet I do.” ‘“Then,”’ 
said I, ‘‘we will work together for that purpose.” I 
have made a good many contracts during my life, but 
never one that meant as much as did that one. It was 
the turning point in a boy’s life where he separated 
himself from evil companions leading to a life of crime, 
ending perhaps with a prison record, to take up a course 
where it was possible for him to become an honest, 


upright citizen. 
The Start 


What shall I do with this tall, slender youth of about 
twelve years, brown eyes and a mass of auburn hair 
covering a broad, high forehead? He doesn’t look 
as though he would ever make a farmer, but time will 
tell. He loves flowers and all things beautiful. I will 
fit a piece of ground, furnish him with bulbs of the 

ladiola and the dahlia, the seeds of many beautiful 

lowers, and we will teach him to plant and cultivate 
them. The parcel post will find a market for both 
bulbs and flowers. 

One of my boys seemed to be a fancier of chickens, 
for he was always about the yards where the chicks 
were kept. I said to him one day, ‘‘Henry, I am going 
to start you in the chicken business. I will give you 
fifty of the best eggs, the use of four old hens, and you 
can see what you can do out of this capital.”” The boy 
was greatly pleased, and every bit of manhood in him 
eame to the surface. He watched those patient old 
hens, arranged the proper coops, and when the forty- 
six chicks appea.ed and were turned in their yards, 
acy J was the envy of the neighborhood. To see that 
boy day after day caring for those little broods was well 
worth all it cost. When autumn came he rounded u 
forty-three of as handsome chicks as could be found, 
twenty-three of which are cockerels that he can sell at 
from two to five dollars each, and from the twenty pull- 
ets he can obtain eggs to go on with his next season’s 
work. With this start, what do you think of his pros- 


ts? 
27 Another Type 


Here is another type of boy, rather heavy for one 
but thirteen, rather wide between the ears, a receding 
forehead, rather full over the ey2s. Every house is a 
picture to him. He knows the make of every auto- 
mobile we meet. His eyes partly closed, it is easy to 
see that he is a mechanic, an engineer. Soon he will 
be able to run the “ euorromy engine to pump the water 
to irrigate the strawberries beds and the flowers and to 
fill the swimming pool. He will drive the auto truck 
to the market and will help the other boys out of their 
troubles wher their machinery is out of order. 

While each one has his own work and interests, the 
all change work, and edch finds that it makes his wor 
much lighter. 

There are many other things that the boys are going 
to do and to raise from the soil, but when the thousands 
of bushels of apples are. “aie | they will look like 
squirrels in the thirteen hundred apple trees as they 
pick the luscious fruit and bring it to the packing boxes. 

+ impression must it ike on & boy’s mind who, 
raised in a great city, never having seen a peach tree, 
to walk among the five hiindred trees laden with beau- 

-tiful peaches, many m 

inches in circumference, then, when mealtime comes, to 
taste the sweet new the nice brown bread, and the 
honey from the homes of our own bees.  ~ 

Each boy has his own bed, his own littleroom. Then 








ing from ten to twelve Sh 


ies 






Green’s Fruit Grower 


there is the assembly room. where they spend their 
evenings and all their spare time. Here they have 
their books. They learn to read and write, and are 
constantly under the instruction of competent teach- 
ers. They make their own beds, sweep and care for 
their own rooms, are taught to wash the dishes, an 
each one has his turn at the work. 

A schoolhouse is convenient, where the law regarding 
the attendance of children under certain ages may be 
fulfilled, but the prime idea is that each and every 
boy is constantly, although unconsciously, under the 
tutorship of those capable of leading the mind in the 
right direction. 

hese re who are on the streets to-day will be the 
farmers, laborers, mechanics and business men of to- 
morrow. Our future depends on the intellectual and 
moral training of our boys. Shall we allow them to 
drift down the smoothly flowing stream of ignorance, 
my! and crime, or may we grasp every opportunity 
to broaden their minds and guide them into paths of 
usefulness, honor and happiness? 

The honest, conscientious and useful man is the 
noblest work of God. We have the material in which 
lies es possibilities. Shall we make the most of 
them? Nature is doing her work, let us see to our 
part and make of the American boy that type of man 
of whom not only ourselves, but all others may be proud. 


Danger of F ire from 
ingle Roofs 


Nditor of Green’s Fruit Grower:—The terrible con- 
flagration at Salem, Mass., on June 25, in which $15,- 
000,000 worth of property was destroyed and a quarter 
of the population rendered homeless, is another striking 
example of the destruction which so often follows the 
breaking-out of a fire among buildings constructed and 
roofed with inflammable materials. 

The fire started in the midst of a factory district 
where the buildings were of wood. These almost in- 
stantly burst into flame. The blaze ate its way within 
a few hours to the center of the business district. At 
the same time another section of the city a mile away 
was set in flames by embers carried by the wind and 
falling upon wooden shingled roofs. 

Paterson, N. J., in 1902 had a similar disastrous fire 
experience. Here again it was the readily-ignited ma- 
terials used in the construction of the buildings and 
especially roofs, which aided the rapid spread of the 
flames. The only type-of construction which acted as 
a barrier to the fire was brick walls laid in Portland 
cement. Tarred roofs only added ready fuel and easily 
took fire where brands fell upon abraded portions from 
which the gravel had been worn.—P. H. Wilson. 


A Mother’s Duty to Her 
Child 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
MRS. C. S. GANO 


A mother’s duty to her child does not end when she 
has washed, dressed and fed him. Too many mothers 
feel they have done their part when the children are 
slicked up for the day and turned loose. She should 
constantly be on the watch, for every day the little 
ones are forming habits of a lifetime, habits that will 
make or mar not only their own life, but that of others. 
Many times habits of dishonesty may be formed in 
childhood when one child cheats or deceives another 
in play or domineers over another. If the mother 
has her eyes and ears open, how easy it is to appear 
on the scene and in a nice way picture the right of 
things in an understanding manner. No child should 
be allowed to cheat at any game. It is best to insist 
there must be fair play. Then, too, it is wise for a 
mother to enter into and have some ost in her child’s 
sport. Help build the cart or any other device. Their 
little minds are so active, if guided in the right way, it 
may mean much later on. I have spent hours helping 
build an auto, the wheels of which were taken from 
an old churning machine and the top was of burla 
sacks. I had to ride in it too. Many a bump have 
taken in this way, but what matters when mother is 
along? Another venture which took hours of my time 
and was quite a bit of expense, was an airship. It was 
being built all of one summer. All the boys for miles 
around were here; sometimes to dinner, but what mat- 
tered? The boy was safe, his mind was well employed, 
he was developing a taste which has proved to be his 
life-work (that of a mechanical engineer), Think you 
my time wasted? No, ind I always got returns. 
I would say, “Now, son, we will have to hustle if we 
get dinner on time. You will have to build the fire 
get water, _ potatoes.”” You would be surprised 

ow much a boy can do nicely when he feels his mother 
is his chum. Many times after going to bed, I. have 
been called to my son’s room to be shown some new 
invention or trick. I always sit a moment. is is 
red the time to get in a few words of wise counsel; then 

iss him good night. I do not believe there would be 
many boys willing to po mother if mothers were 
wise i to gain and keep the confidence of their 
children. How often I have heard the little ones when 
in doubt, say, “Oh, come on, mother always knows. 

e’ll help us out.” “Dare you ask her?” ‘Sure, 
why not?” etc. It pays, yes, it pays, to be a chum to 
your boys or girls. Never go beyond them or let them 
go beyond you if possible. This is motherhood, the 
noblest calling on earth. 
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Two Acres of Health © 





Sweet, ] 
Written for Green's Fruit Grower by tg 
C. H. TROTT Baden 
Adelbert Andrews, of Washington Co., Maine, wag fm Davis f 
prescription clerk in the largest drug store of his natiys — Transce! 
city; but. the confinement and inherited tendencies farm pa 
broke his health, and the doctor gave outdoor living and ferti 
his one order with no appeal. Adelbert’s father ig g do well 
grower of early vegetab es, and set apart two acres experime 
of his tiny farm for his son’s use, advising him to en. these in 
bark in the poultry business. But Andrews Juniop fourth y 
had for years been watching the paternal plot in the ve hin 
suburbs produce two roots where under former manage. well sati 
ment it had yielded but one, and wondered if he, tie 
next re pe rate couldn’t contrive to squeeze out of 
it a third plump tuber. Quick returns were what he - Every 
studied for from the beginning, but after he began to year he | 
set out his fruit he reckoned that by applying the and his 
strictest principles of intensive cultivation he would to fewer 
be able to spare space for apple trees and still get , now is tc 
living from his “green stuff,”” as he went along. § he instance, 
expended a part of his little capital on twenty-fiyg fruits ar 
apple trees and as many plum trees, with fifty grap Crabs are 
vines,—these last taking up less room than one wo If he wel 
imagine, as they grew against the parental buildi bulk of g 
The porches, front and back, that had heretofore varieties 
sented a bare appearance, benefited by this innovation, etc., aS e' 
500 strawberry plants, 100 bushes each of raspberry needs an 
and blackberry, and half a hundred rhubarb roojg he will p 
occupied the patch for small fruits. At first he was at culture ai 
a stand between setting out some gooseberry and cur. the berri¢ 
rant bushes or reserving their ground for vegetables, extra-higl 
but decided for the ‘“‘garden sass,”’ as his need for intruders, 
returns the first season, before the strawberries could time fruit 
come on, was crying, and a calculating eye on his fath. He chu 
er’s returns convinced him that there is quicker money hand, and 
in such planting than in any other garden growing, bers how 
So he spent his extra time and garden on vogetabl governme! 
and salad growing the first-two years, but by that time ties, some 


his small fruits were producing, and he reveled in sweets 
again to his soul’s contentment. | 

He started his “‘early stuff’? in a hot-bed,—or the 
most of it, eggplants set out a foot and a half apart; 
tomatoes two feet apart; early cabbage, a foot and 4 
half; late cabbage, same distance apart; salsify, a foot 
and a half; parsnips, beets, lettuce, parsley, pepper- 
grass, in rows; squash, three feet apart; celery, gi 







six 
inches apart; peas, three to four inches apart; bunch 
beans, ditto; turnips, thinned to half a foot apart after 
leaves were big enough for salad; cucumbers, in hills, 
a yard apart. The lettuce was of two varieties, early 
and late, and was cut to grow up again ana again as 
fast as he supplied his customers with it. Winter 
squashes and pole beans were planted in the space left 
by the parsley, pepper-grass and lettuce, when these 
crops finally gave out. The peas went into the ground 
as soon as the ground could be worked in the spring, 
as neither peas nor cucumbers and squashes do well if 
transplanted from hot-beds, and peas in such 
quantities wouldn’t pay to transplant even if they 
be moved. He did well with his beats and turnips for 
salad, as these were thinned at just the right re 
selling for greens. The pepper-grass he sowed in 

in the house, in quite moist rich soil, half an inch deep, 
two to three inches apart after thinning, and kept heat 
at forty to fifty degrees. In less than a month from — 
appearance of plants they were ready for cutting, 
which he did with sheep shears, and repeated ey 
two to three weeks. He learned to divide rhu 
roots every year and to remove to a new place every 
spring, as disturbance is needed by the roots. 


Disposing of His First Crop 


The first year the young fellow delivered his goods 
by hand when his father’s team was in use by its owner, 
and worked up a private trade with select customers 
at fancy prices, convincing himself that a good living 
can be dug from any soil if its individual requirements 
are satisfied. Living so near stables and pomace fae 
tories, it was not difficult to supply his land with needed 
dressing with the help of commercial fertilizer, hear 
strict debt-and-credit on paper with his greedy 

But the itch for experimenting with divers fruits 
was so strong that after the second year of vegetable 
growing, when his berries were ielding a good summer 
income and @emanding more and more of his time during _ 
the two months of summer rush, he felt warranted in 
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planting a few Champion quinces, Montezumet that 
cots and Boston nectarines as an experiment. Rather 8aDl 
could now invest without fear in some currants tobe cheamel 
White Grape, Black Champion) and gooseberries is ecole e 
(Downing, Industry, Columbus) while getting out five @ pe 
ear trees (Bartlett, Koonce, Duchess, Kieffer and 
Beckel) and enlarging his strawberry bed and plots 7 
allotted to blackberries and raspberries. Under cert 
Fewer Varieties ‘ » ipa is 1 
A sirengoun perusal of mieotaied aa, ales Coach 
and a correspondence with : 2 : ‘t 
choice of varieties, and after a time he decided up) @ sorta 
Uttle time in 





fewer brands, dipeciats of the strawberries, which 









































first included Brandywine, Glen Mary, Warfield, ‘the cutting an 
His first setting of berries num Be lopment. 
boro, Cuthbert, and Golden Queen. The blackbermies Be 4,,; , epri 
were divided between —— and Agawam. The gra “Mp starts. ar 
are Concord, Niagara, pbell’s Early and Bright Which case th 
with preference in numbers for Concord. pl evelopment 
wnsedotait or gies hehe Ga ca of hose OWEN 24 
or o » 7 i a 
mer varieties: Red / kan, .Early Harvest, Gom cally foe 
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Sweet, Pumpkin Sweet, Maiden Blush; and for winter, 
Baldwin, Rhode Island Greenings, Grimes’ Golden, 
White Pippin, Fallawater, Fameuse, Tolman Sweet, 
Golden Russet and, all advice to the ee one Ben 
Davis for a late keeper, and two crabs ¥slop and 
Transcendent. A close study of state bulletins and 
farm papers taught him how to prune, graft, spray, 
and fertilize these trees, as well as what varieties would 
do well in his locality and soil, but he is still in the 
experimental stage, and would not again plant all of 
these in his particular garden. However, in this the 


fourth year from planting, certain of his apple trees ° 


ve him from one to seven bushels of fruit, so he is 
well satisfied with a greenhorn’s gains. 


Health Improves 


Every year Mr. Andrews’s health improves, and every 
year he learns how better to husband his garden-room 
and his time, and is gradually narrowing his fruits 
to fewer varieties. He says the reason he has so many 
now is to have something to peddle all the time. For 
instance, his summer a oe come when the small 
fruits are gone, before the winter apples come on. 
Crabs are in a class by themselves, selling for preserves. 
If he were to begin all over again he would plant his 
pulk of grapes in Concor1s, with one each of the other 
varieties for novelty; his strawberries all Brandywine, 
etc., a8 every grower must study his soil’s and climate’s 
needs and learn by his own mistakes. By another year 
be will plant small fruits nearer the apple trees, the 
culture and manuring to benefit the trees as much as 
the berries. Also, he plans to keep bees. He has an 
extra-high barbed-wire fence and a bulldog to keep out 
intruders, which become rather bothersome about the 
time fruit ripens. : 

He chuckles over the time he peddled his wares by 
hand, and his amusement bubbles over when he remem- 
bers how strictly he adhered to advice gleaned from the 
government bulletins, especially in the matter of varie- 
ties, some of which were ill-adapted to his locality. 


mK 
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Still, he thinks such ‘a policy more advantageous than 
any other for the beginner, as every one must apply 
such wholesale tutoring with a pound of common sense 
and a peck of climatic salt. 


Birds on the Fruit 
Farm 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
MISS Z. I. DAVIS 


At least 150 different kinds are with us through the 
year. Restless and gay in their actions and voices, 
they are so interesting and beautiful that they con- 
stantly invite our attention. A knowledge of these 
useful little creatures that add so much of cheer is 
certainly worth while. 

In order to become acquainted with our most common 
varieties, we ought to read a copy of Chapman’s Bird 
Life, study the portraits, the names and addresses of 
the familiar kinds of Eastern North America. Their 
preservation is necessary to the public good. 

All birds are included in the class Aves, and number 
nearly 13,000 species. In the scale of life, as compared 
with other living things, they occupy the second place. 

Their young is hatched by incubation, with the 
exception of the Python, which is said to coil on its eggs. 
The breathing of birds is more rapid than that of either 
mammal or reptile, and their ability to inflate many 
air-sacs and even some of their bones is remarkable. 
There are four chambers in their heart, and their tem- 
erature is 112, while reptiles have only three chambers 


in the heart and a temperature of 40% or a little more | 


sometimes. 
These useful little creatures, of all the animal crea- 
tion, are the only ones that have feathers. This is a 
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suitable covering for the bit of life that combines beauty, 
lightness and strength to such a marked degree. 

Their relation to man is three-fold, namely: scientific, 
economic and aesthetic. 

Their economic value lies in the service they perfor 
in keeping down the increase of insects, destroying small 
rodents, devouring noxious weed seeds and’doing the 
work of scavengers. 

Entomologists, who are in a position to know, state 
that harmful insects damage farming interests at least 
$200,000,000 a year in the United States alone, to say 
nothing of other countries. This is aside from the 
injury done to shrubbery, the trees of the woods and 
lanes. Birds are the natural enemies of these pests. 


On a summer day when the air teems with myriad 
forms of insect life, the birds are flitting to and fro on 
restless wing, to destroy our enemies. 

The swallow and swift are in rapid flight, with but 
brief periods of rest, from dawn until sunset, in search 
of insects, which constitute their entire living. 

Moths and other nocturnal insects that have escaped 
the birds of the day are captured by the night hawks 
and whip-poor-wills. Waiting in ambush, the fly catch- 
ers dart forth to seize their prey at a convenient season. 

Almost approaching the hummingbird in skill, the 
warblers, light, active and vigilant, pe the inju- 
rious insects from leaf and blossom. It is needless te 
say that nothing of any importance escapes the sharp- 
eyed vireo, the woodpecker, the nuthatch, and creeper. 
The eggs and larvae of insects that deposit them in the 
bark of tree trunks and limbs, are carefully picked up 
by members of the woodpecker family. The thrushes, 
sparrows and others of their kind search the ground for 
terrestrial insects. 

It does not take birds long to digest their food, and 
therefore it is difficult to underestimate the number of 
harmful parasites devoured by them. They are among 
the gardener’s best friends. 
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Fall Is the Ideal Season for Orchard 


Improvement 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by M. COVERDELL 


wh but is to be practis 
prin: 


XCEPT with commercial orchardists (and often 

with them), spring is the only season in which 

— any appreciable amount of work is done in 
# ad and around the orchard. 

’ _ This results in particularly two drawbacks: 
First, it brings on too much work for one period for it 
to be done in the most efficient manner. Second, a 
single period for improvement will not be productive 
4 such satisfactory results as two, or even more, would 


, Against these disadvantages of doing all the orchard 
improvement during the spring months, we may offer 
the advisability of fall work because of the agreeable 
Weather conditions. Not only is the weather less apt 
to be changeable in the late fall and early winter, but 


aS in general, so that more work can be accom- 


ed and with less unpleasantness. 
The Best Season for Pruning 


Under certain conditions, summer pruning is neces- 
) ed sparingly. : 
pruning is most universally *practised, and 


Proves beneficial in general, yet it scarcely can be com- 
pared with late fall and early winter pruning. 


little 


spring pruning, the several branches have very 
time in which to recuperate from the effects of 
cutting and be in prime condition for rapid, vigorous 


ae tng veey Glisé-te delayed till th 
spring prun v often y 1 e 
‘starts, salt Somnetines even till the bués swell, in 












th case the pruning cannot but tend to check pro 
tlopment and retard growth of the trees, especially 
bh inte tail aba ark eines ha 

ate fall and early winter ing, we have prac- 
y the reverse soaditiend in Tee onethed.. The sea- 


n 


son’s growth of wood is thoroughly ripened and the 
sap has gone down, so that there will be no “‘bleeding’’ 
result from the cutting of the branches; while the pruned 
parts will have ample time to adjust themselves to the 
new conditions before the spring growing season comes 
on. 
However, all limbs should be pruned close up to the 
body of the tree, and as smoothly as possible. It is 
also advisable to smear these wounds with white lead 
or cheap paint, to prevent cracking of the wood. No 
dead wood whatever should be left among the trees. 
Even those branches which show by clinging dead 
leaves or other unmistakable signs that they are weak- 
ened or dying, should be promptly cut out and removed 
—all of whish prevents further contamination of healthy 
trees. 


A Most Effective Spraying Season 


Late fall and early winter area particularly propitious 
season for spraying, as most orchard pestsare harboring 
in and around the trees; while their eggs:are lying dor- 
mant for next spring’s hatching. 

Choosing some day as warm as possible, the orchard 
should be thoroughly sprayed. Spray from under- 
neath; spray from above; inject a little msecticide into 
every knot-hole and crevice; and thus head off next 
season’s crop of orchard-pests. ' 


General Cleaning-up and Renovation 


After late fall and early winter improvement in the 
orchard, it should be thoroughly cleaned 


vated. 
All rotten. fruit should be carefully gathered up and 


removed from the orchard, as it often contains orchard- 


up and reno- 





pests and their eggs, which hibernate here till the follow- 
ing spring. rere : 

runed branches also require immediate removal, 
for like reasons. Burning these in the orchard is 
risky, as one is likely to scorch the trees. [I like to 
haul the smaller branches and dump them into some 
ditch to check the wash, the larger ones being utilized 
as wood; sometimes as posts. 

Finally, after all diseased or dying trees are removed, 
note should be taken as to their variety, and others 
ordered to fill up the vacancies. However, if the 
greater part of the orchard has begun to deteriorate 
to much of an extent, this filling-in should be deferred 
and an entirely new orchard set out, so that all will 
get an even start, as an old orchard, after it reaches a 
certain stage of deterioration, will not pay for the 
time expended in renovation and up-keep. 


A Good Season for Fertilizing 


No other season is quite so favorable to feriilizing 
the orchard as this, as there will be few, if »xy more 
rains to wash away the fertilizer till it takes effeet. 

The snows of winter tend to hold the fertilizing 
elements; the alternate freezing and thawing work them 
into the very texture of the soil; and they will be readily 
available for spring benefits, promoting rapid, thrifty 
growth and a heavy fruit yr : . 

Still another benefit not often taken into considera- 
tion in connection with winter fertilizing: Byspreading 
the manure to a goodly depth around the base of the 
orchard trees while there is frost in the ground, this 
coldness ‘will be retained the following spring, thus 
retarding the growth of the trees and preventing the 
buds from starting so early that late frosts will destroy 
them. 


‘ 
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Turning Apple Waste 
Into Profit 


Written for Green's Fruit Grower by 
EARLE WILLIAM GAGE 


HOUSANDS of orchards are being poorly man- 
aged regarding the cull fruit that is allowed 
a. to remain on the ground and rot. This is the 
BY worst possible method -of procedure, for it 
———— destroys hope of good fruit for the next 
One western New York farmer feeds all 





season. ; 
culls to his stock, and says that he has received good 


results. Certainly, apples that are unfit for use are 
better fed to hogs than allowed to remain on the ground, 
to rot under the trees. The good fruit could all be 
picked and taken away, and the hog herd turned into 
the orchard for a few days to clean up the results. 

Pennsylvania farmers have made themselves famous 
for their apple butter. The great portion of this prod- 
uct is being made from fruit that orchardists would 
throw away in other sections, yet a great profit is being 
realized from it here. November is the season of apple- 
butter making. In nearly every vilage and hamlet 
in the rural section of the State of Pennsylvania and 
on every farm which has an apple orchard, men, women 
and children are busy harvesting and sorting the ap- 
ples. They then take the culls, which have been piled 
aside by themselves, and boil them down, making that 
succulent table spread, original with the ‘‘Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch” of early days, and made only to-day 
in the eastern section of the United States. To the 
average Pennsylvanian the making of apple butter 
means more than just-the boiling of a given mixture of 
cider, apples, sugar and spices. It brings recollections 
of evenings spent at ‘‘apple snitzings,’’ of Hallowe’en 
celebrations and of sports at night in the open air about 
a large copper kettle set in a metallic ring over a blazing 
fire and filled with boiling apple butter. 

The making of apple butter really marks the opening 
of the fall and winter festivities after the season of hard 
work during the spring and summer months. When a 
farmer or a villager announces an apple-butter boiling, 
his friends from far and near are invited. Usually the 
cider is placed in the kettle early in the afternoon, and 
the “‘boiling down” process goes on while young men 
and fair maidens peel and cut the apples into small 
yet uniform slices, at the same time consuming great 
quantities of sweet cider, apples and doughnuts, for 
“mother” has been busy the last few days over the 
kettle filled with lard and dough. 

When the apples have been peeled the young folks 
revel about the kettle and take their turn at stirring 
the boiling mass to keep it from burning or sticking to 
the bottom of the kettle. The boiling usually requires 
from eight to ten hours, which means much revelry 
and merriment during the evening, and far into the 
night. When the butter is boiled sufficiently and the 
time for cleaning the kettle arrives, women take the 
chief hand in the task. While a man stirs the boiling 
butter women dip it from the kettle until the last spoon- 
ful has been carefully removed. 

Custom decrees that all hands shall share in the 
preliminary cleaning of the kettle, and lucky is the man 
or maiden who escapes during this season without a 
“dab’’ of apple butter on the cheek or whole face. 
After the fun the kettle is scoured and made ready for 
another boiling. The apple butter is placed and set 
away for the winter use. A thin scum forms over 
the mass which prevents evaporation, and during the 
long winter months the delicious apple butter is brought 
out for use as a table “‘spread.’”?’ So great has the 
demand come in recent years for this delicacy that 
many farmers are turning their entire apple crop into 
apple butter, which is much more convenient to handle 
than bulky bushels of apples and scores of kegs of 
vinegar. 

At a recent butter-boiling four bushels of apples, 
35 gallons of cider, and 18 pounds of sugar and a quarter 
of a pound each of ground spices—cinnamon and cloves 
—were used. The cider is first boiled down about half 
then the apples are added gradually until all are in, and 
then the spices are mixed in about half an hour before 
the butter is done. 


Fruit growers everywhere would be blessed if the 
inferior grades of apples which they produce each year 
could be disposed of without these grades coming into 
competition with the higher grades. The blessing 
would be two-fold in nature. In the first instance there 
would be less competition for the better grades, since 
it is a known fact that hucksters buy the cull apples 
of the fruit growers, and sell them later on in the open 
market in direct competition with the apples that the 
same orchardist has just sold as first grade. This 
means a great detriment to those who seek to sell 
their high-grade fruit. In the second place the elim- 
ination of the inferior grades from the regular market 
channels would go far toward popularizing our entire 
apple output. For these and other general reasons 
any economic plan by which the cull apples may be 
used without coming direct into competition with our 
good apples should be pushed and have full sway from 
the view of the apple grower. 

The vinegar industry offers an amazingly large outlet 
for the poorer grades of apples. When we stop to con- 
sider the universal use of vinegar as a portion of the 
household cooking plan, and that the market is being 
flooded with artificial products, we comprehend the 
ready market for genuine apple vinegse. On almost 
every table of every American household, of the civilized 
world, for that matter, this acid is to be found. For 
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it the farmers and the city people, the rich and the 
poor alike, all have a craving, which has been the fruit 
of the use of vinegar in the diet of our forefathers and 
on down to us. And since the apple-cider vinegar is 
generally requested and governments are to-day taking 
every precaution that fraud is not worked upon those 
asking for the natural apple-cider vinegar, it is imper- 
ative that great quantities of apples be turned into the 
vinegar barrel. 

Certain inferior grades of apples are unfit for any 
other use than cider vinegar, for at the usual prices 


for such fruit it really brings a small consideration as: 


compared with the price at which good apples are being 
sold. Certain States have their packing laws, which 
forbid the packing of fruit of a lower grade than those 

rinted on the ends of the barrel. One of the results 
is that much of the fruit that could once be packed with 
the fancy grades must now find some other use, and one 
of the uses is vinegar manufacture. 

It is claimed that less and less juice is being retained 
for cider. One veteran manufacturer says that beer 
has largely supplanted the use of cider as a beverage, 
but that more vinegar is being annually used. Most of 
this product is being consumed on the average house- 
hold table and more of it is employed for preserving 
purposes. A great quantity is used by large manufac- 
turing plants of mincemeats, sauces, catsups, pickles, etc’ 

The drying of apples has become one of the great 
industries of the day, and people who live on the farms 
and in villages and towns are just as enthusiastic about 
the prospect of apple pies and sauce from dried fruit as 
are the people living in closely segregated sections in 
our large cities. 

There are other considerations of using cull fruit 
for these purposes. A barrel of apples free of inferior 
fruit is sure to getagoodname. It matters not whether 
the name or grade of the apples is marked on the barrel 
head, the contents will give the fruitman a far stronger 
power on the market. 


0—0—0 


Did All Appreciate the 
Apple and Apple 
Day? 


The apple is celebrated in song and prose as America’s 
noblest fruit. It deserves all that has been said and 
written of it, but it has needed none of this praise in 
print to make it what it is, the most popular and the most 
delectable of all things that grow upon trees, says 
Rochester, (N. Y.) Herald. qi 3 well nourished rural 
family knows full well that a few barrels of apples in the 
cellar are a sure safeguard against the doctor’s visits 
and the doctor’s bills. 

Western New York, as all cultivated persons within 
its borders know, is what was meant by him who wrote 
of the Garden of Hesperides. Here apples are the 
loveliest and sweetest on earth, and are sought and 
bought by all the folk in Christendom. Of course, if 
we were to be held to literal accountability for what we 
are saying, it would be necessary to admit that Monroe 
County’s apples are a shade better than any others. 
But we shall be held to no fine distinctions, and therefore 
we make none. The broad belt of apple country run- 
ning from Niagara to Oswego, bears on its sun-enriched 
hills the finest fruit to be had for the picking on this 
continent or any other. It is a splendid thing to live 
in Rochester—for innumerable reasons. The special 
mission of Apple Day is to remind every Rochesterian 
that he is a citizen of the metropolis of Orchard Land, 
which is one of the best of all reasons tobe thankful that 
we are what and where we are. 


The apple is a blessing, whether undisguised or dis- 
guised. It bestows its good, like the rain, upon just and 
unjust, rich and poor, _— and starveling. Exposed 
in its raw state in the fruiterer’s window, it tempts the 
bluecoated guardian of the peace to forget the law and 
the rights o reponse In its unprotected presence, age 
becomes youth and civilized man a barbarian. As 
Charles A. Dana said of pie, the test of a good apple is 
whether it can be ‘“‘eaten out of hand.” When it can be, 
it will be, locks, bolts and bars to the contrary, notwith- 
standing. . 

But there are other tests, too, as sure and as satisfying. 
The right kind of apple can be baked, chilled and served 
with XXX cream for breakfast, and both soothe and 
stimulate the fevered area vexed By the recollection of 
the midnight supper and its bibulous mistakes, Put 
to another test, the perfect apple hides full two inches 
of luscious happiness under a flanky, whitey-brown crust 
of a deep apple pie. No under crust, mind you. Just 
a deep, yellow earthen dish, filled with rich and thick 
slices of the spice-laden apples, a top crust and a good 
oven, and you have the thing fought for by gods and 
men and the: clamoring grandchildren—a deep apple 
pie. This was the pie of which Eugene Field ate and 
sang. You can find his ‘‘Apple Pie and Cheese”’ in any 
good book store. Of course there is the two-crust pie, 
too, but that is only a tart. That, too, is good, or 
Stevenson would not have praised it along with the 
friendly cow whose cream he ate with it. But the real 
feast of delight and the best place to pour cream is on 
the deep apple pie. ‘ 
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Guinea Sex 


Some tell the sex of the guinea-fowl by its wattles. 
Those of the male are double the size of the female. 


” 
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Fertilizing Small Fruits 


Written for Green's Fruit Grower by 
J. S. UNDERWOOD 


proper fertilizing. In a general way we must have 

soil provided with, a sufficient amount of humus . 
vegetable matter to make its mechanical condition 
perfect but not overdone in this line. Too much nitro. 
gen is likely to throw the fruit plant out of balance, ang 


so produce an excessive amount of spindling foliage © 


with a corresponding decrease of fruiting impetus. 
On most farms where a short rotation is employed 


with clover as a leader, and considerable humus and ~ 


nitrogen furnished by the product of the stable, sufficient 
nitrogen and vegetable matter can be supplied on the 
farm for the best results. Thus there is supplied at 
nominal expense the most costly element of fertility 
needed in the production of cane fruits. The other 
vital elements may still be lacking in sufficient amounj 
to give the fruits enough mineral matter to thoroughly 
balance and supplement the elements mentioned. 


In order to determine the amount of available phos. 


phoric acid in the soil it is well to experiment in a smal] 
way with these feeds to prove the requirements of the 
soil. Over a greater part of the clays phosphoric agid 
ean be profitably. applied in greater or less quantities, 
depending on the personal equation of the soil in hand, 
Occasionally heavy applications of this element bri 
returns greatly out of proportion to its cost. On the 
lighter sands and gravels potash will often be needed 
also to bring out the full benefit of the other elements 
to preserve and keep the plants in balance. 

By using these elements separately and in combing. 
tion in experimental ways on small pas with ample 
space left for checks where no minerals are used, ey 
grower of cane fruits can soon determine for himse 
just the limitations of these elements on the different 

inds of soil on his farm. A few experiments which 
this scheme naturally suggests ean be developed and 
carried out 7. each fruit grower for a series of years to 
the marked benefit of the operator. A ready-mixed 
fertilizer unless it has a formula especially compounded 
to reach one’s local conditions must be regarded as 
unsuited for this kind of work. A little acid phosphate 
and potash in some form quite free from the other ele- 
ments used in connection with stable manure in varying 
proportions will produce definite results either for or 
against increased expenditures in this line. 

Another element that vitally affects soil buildi 
and crop feeding is the character of the season. With 
the delicate structure of cane fruits it is an easy matter 
to over-fertilize in wet seasons and consequently under- 
feed in dry seasons, hence in any system of experi- 
mental fertilizing the character of the season should 
be taken into consideration. 
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Orchard Soil Manage- 


ment 
By Prof. S. A, BEACH 


The United States is increasing rapidly in wealth 
and population, and therefore in its capacity to consume 
good fruit at prices remunerative to the grower. It is 
estimated that within the next forty years our popula 
tion will pass the 200,000,000 mark. Think for a mo- 
ment what that means with reference to the annual 
home demand for orchard products. If there is any 
young man here who has in mind looking out for some 
permanent investment along agricultural lines, permit 





me to emphasize this point of view for his particular. 


benefit. orchard rightly located and Properly 
handled is still in good condition at the end of forty 
years. Therefore, let me repeat the statement that 
this country is expected tc pass the 200,000,000 
in population within the next forty years! 

esides this rapid increase in our home-market 
demand for apples, there must be taken into considera- 
tion the contemporaneous expansion of our foreigi 
trade. Who is there here who will attempt to forecast 


the magnitude of that development? Every yeat 


brings all parts of the earth clo-er together, count 
nearness or separation by the time and expense 
intercommunication. So 
continually increasing market demand for good apples 
justifies the statement that we have before us a proposl 
tion that is worthy of our best thought when we take 
up the consideration of one of the most impo 
orchard subjects, namely, that of the right management 












Small fruits are easily thrown out of balance by ime 
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of orchard soils, says Kansas State Horticultural 
Report. 
Soil Management for Apple Orchards 


Looking at the tree with a view to arriving at some 
sensible philosophy as to its processes of life and 
notice first that it stands with its trunk and branches 
in the air, and its roots in the soil. In the air the 
leaves spread out in the cna sig to catch the rays of 
sun, so that as they receive the food materials from 
soil in the sap which comes up through the trunk they 
may, with the help of the energy of the sun’s rays, Dull 
these crude food su ces into organic foods, such # 
sugar, starch and protein compounds, which the # 
must have to support its life, to maintain its growth am 
to produce its crops of leaves and fruit. | ee 

e roots in the soil, what do they need? We! 
just had a splendid paper by Mr. e demonsil 
ing to us conclusively that they must have plenty 
water to do. their best work. _In fact it may be said | 
they can not do without water because nature a 
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managed the menu for the apple tree that all its courses 
' gre soup courses, and no matter how much fertility may 
be present in the soil, unless water is there to dissolve 
it, the apple tree will starve in the very midst of plenty. 

it must have water. I will not impose on you by 
trying to drill that fact in. We will assume this audience 
agccepts it without question. 

The next point I wish to mention is one the import- 
ance of which is not generally realized, and that is that 
the roots of orchard trees must rave air. If apple 
growers fully realized this, there would be at once a 
wonderful revolution in their practice as to orchard 
management. These roots can not carr, on their vital 
activities without air any more than we can. Exclude 
air from the roots, as is done when the soil is coveréd 
or filled with stagnant water, and what happens? Ask 


your corn crop. How quickly corn leaves turn yellow 
when stagnant water fills the soil and excludes air from 
the roots! The deeper the air can get into the soi the 


deeper can the roots work and proportionately greater 
js the amount of plant food that is available. Among 
the scientific investigations which establish this fact 
are the studies in soil bacteriology, which show that 
those a which are working over food 
materials in the soil and putting them into shape in 
which the plants can use them are more abundant where 
they have plenty of air and water. 

Summa: 1. The swamp lands of Michigan repre- 
sent a neglected source of wealth to the farmers of the 
state. A large portion of them could be developed in a 
practical way and used for the financial enrichment of 
their owners. 


2. Many areas of marsh could be used for the perma- 
nent production of crops by draining and application of 
the proper fertilizer. Potash and phosphoric acid are 
the mineral fertilizing elements which give the best re- 
turns, while barnyard manure also causes a large crop 
increase in most cases. Except on distinctly acid de- 
posits, lime does not as a rule give good results. 

8. Deposits which are not suited to the direct pro- 
duction of crops may be used to reinforce manure either 

' in composting or as a stable litter. In this way the 
manurial value of the muck is increased while the valu- 
able ingredients of the mixture may be materially en- 
Siesed by the addition of phosphatic material. 
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To Protect Your Flow- 
ers From Jack Frost 


Hardy Perennials: Hardy perennials that are ex- 
pected to live through the winter, says U. S. Report, 
should be covered with a good coating of manure or 
other litter to a depth of three or four inches. This 
in more southern localities will hold the frost in the 
ground during the winter and keep the plant from 
alternately freezing and thawing; in more northern 
regions the manure: will keep the plant from freezing 
to so great a depth that its water supply would be cut 
of and the plant would perish. This treatment is 
good for peonies, larkspur, hollyhocks, columbines, iris, 
patycodones, and perennial poppies. _ 

Cannas, Dahlias, etc.: As soon as the tops of 
cannas, dahlias, gladiolas, caladiums and similar plants 
are killed by the frost, the roots or bulbs should be dug 
and stored in a cellar, where the temperature will 
remain about 55° and should never go below 50° or above 
60°. No more earth should be shaken from the clumps 
of cannas and dahlias than is necessary to remove them 
from the ground. The plants may be placed on racks 
or in slat boxes so the air may circulate freely through 
thm. No frost must reach the roots, nor must they 
become too warm or dry. 


Tulips should be set four inches deep, while hyacinths 
snd narcissi should be set six inches, in all cases measur- 
ing to the bottom of the bulbs. Care should be taken 
‘to have the bulbs of any variety of a uniform size and 
to set them at a uniform depth as on this depends uni- 
formity in time of blooming. 
| As soon as the surface of the ground freezes to a depth 
of two or three inches, the bed should be covered with 
toarse manure to prevent alternate freezing and thaw- 
ing and also to prevent freezing below the bottom of 
‘the bulbs and so prevent the formation of roots during 
winter. As soon as freezing weather is over in the 
re the mulch should-be removed, at least the coarser 

of 1t. 
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The Apple Region 


ANew England newspaper,. admitedly concerned 
“out the apple pie*crop, has been at considerable pains 
investigate the claims so vociferously made that the 
tple belt is located on the Pacific coast. The result 
entirely reassuring. The apple supremacy of the east 
‘Shot even threatened. Monroe county is the core, so 












trunk th speak, of the apple region, but away off on the peri- 
rays, ieter of the region, Frederick county, Virginia, more 
ds, such He Pies are raised than in the entire state of Oregon. 
ch the #8 ning to the luscious heart of the matter, there are 
growth: less than five railroad stations in this*partsof New 

state which sell annually more apples than the 












































tes of Washington and Oregon combined. Hilton, 
onroe county, with an alleged population of 627, 
ips more apples than either of the two’states which 
We so successfully advertised themselves as the lead- 
sapple staves of the Union. 
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What a Tree Told Me 


Written for Green's Fruit Grower by 
JOHN E. TAYLOR 


HE. man that can understand an orchard for 
his profit has an interesting story to tell. 
=4@ Dr. George M. Twitchell, of Maine, has done 
Wi this and no story of his experience is of more 
=—— interest to all concerned in fruit growing. 
This is what he said: 

“T like,—yes, I love an apple tree. Somehow, get- 
ting out among the trees the last two or three years 
when I have been free from other cares and have had 
the opportunity, I found I had not been doing my duty 
by them. 


“T bought an orchard a few years ago and noticed 
limbs where the wood growth had been but one or 
two inches for the season. It seemed to me as I went 
among them that they whispered to me and said, ‘I am 
hungry.’ So I opened up the soil and began to ferti- 
lize, applying bone and potash and stable manure. 

he next season I was surprised to see how they re- 
ponded in woody growth and since have yielded good 
crops of fruit. Two years ago, going on the farm where 
I have been I found the same condition, and the trees 
seemed to me. still more stubborn in insisting that 
they wanted something to eat. So I began experiment- 
ing; on one lot we put 14 pounds of Fisher formula 
fertilizer per tree, applying it on the outer circle of 
the branches; on another we put a horse load of strawy 
horse dressing per tree, and in another portion I fenced 
and iatrodeted hogs. That introduction paid, for the 
hogs opened the earth about the trees and fertilized in 

rand shape. It was a case of friendship from the 
frst, and the only thing for me to do was to see to it 
that they did not get too intimate. Don’t overstock 
if you put hogs in your orchard, and be sure to glance 
over the trees daily. If any tree is receiving too much 
attention, call the hogs away by scattering a little corn 
in some spot neglected. ~ 


“Two years have told the story. That portion of 
the orchard occupied by the hogs has made a great 
growth of fresh wood, given an abundance of rich, 
deep, strong leaves and best of all a large crop of fruit 
free from the railroad worms and practically so from 
other insect pests. Those trees where the horse manure 
was spread produced big crops but not free and smooth 
as where the hogs had cleaned up the apples that drop- 
ped, while those in grass, where the Fisher fertilizer 
was applied, gave only a moderate increase of fruit. 
Experience has satisfied me that the quickest and 
cheapest way to free our orchards from wormy apples 
is by hogs or sheep, quickest because every affected 
apple that drops is eagerly eaten, and cheapest because 
by devouring of this infested fruit, and the fertilizing 
of the land, sure to follow, will radically improve the 
size, yield and quality of the fruit. Here the result 
of companionship may be seen and it was a valuable 
object lesson to me. The trouble is, we set our trees 
and then expect them to go alone. For one I love 
the company of an apple tree, to get out in the twilight 
of summer evenings and talk to them as though the 
were human, to look them over as one would a friend, 
to watch and see if there’s any injury being inflicted 
or any limbs broken, to enter into partnership for busi- 
ness and pleasure and get solid satisfaction watching 
conditions improve year by year The closer the 
affinity between the man and the tree,ghe more probable 
that the tree will get good treatment—right treatment, 
so that it can respond in fruit. I take it that the reason 
why we do not get more or better fruit from our trees 
is that we fail to appreciate the reciprocal relations 
which myst exist for the best to be possible. Go among 
your trees frequently, talk to them earnestly, listen to 
the story they have to tell, learn their wants and supply 
their necessities, and by doing so find profit and satis- 
faction. I pity the man who cannot find time or incli- 
nation to go among his trees and enter into close com- 
panionship, who thinks this nothing but fancy, a play 
of the imagination. Trees talk as well as breathe, and 
their language is clean, sweet, helpful and inspiring 
to him who seeks to know their moods and answer their 
necessities. 


‘There is no animal on the farm which will respond 
to an invitation like an apple tree, provided that invi- 
tation be intelligently written in a good clear hand. 
So if my trees want company in the future, they will 
have company. If they want something to eat, they 
will have something to eat. And we will solve very 
largely, I think, the question of spraying through 
fertilization. If we will give our orchards the food they 
need for the production of five, six, eight or ten barrels 
of apples so they can maintain their vitality and make 
the wood growth necessary for their future production, 
we will insure a quality of fruit and a power of resistance 
which we do not dream of to-day when our trees are 
starving for something to eat, and sending their roots 
out in every direction under the bound turf and around 
the rocks trying to find food which we fail to supply 
as we ought in order that they may give us the returns. 


“JT have been having a good time by myself among 
the trees in the past two years, and enjoying it—getting 
a measure of satisfaction that I cannot obtain in some 
other ways, finding a degree of inspiration from a touch 
with Mother Earth which does not come through things 
we can construct ourselves. There are mighty forces 
and agents at work in this world, and what you and I 
want, friends, whether growing apples or any other 
products, is to touch elbows with the Almighty in this 
work, with reverence and appreciation of what these 
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agents and forces will do for us when we properly co- 


operate. When we feed and do for our trees as we 
would have them do for us, we get a response that 
can come in no other way.” 

0—0—o- 

Because of the interference of the war of the nations 
with the European market and in view of the large pro- 
duction of American apples this season, specialists of 
the Department of Agriculture are advising apple 
growers to take advantage of cold storage for steadying 
the market at harvest and for lengthening the selling 

eriod. 

‘ The apples should be withdrawn from storage while 
still firm, and in this condition can be held on the 
market in satisfactory shape for several days or weeks. 
If allowed to become excessively overripe in storage, 
however, they will break down very fast on withdrawal. 
Apples from 32° F. will, as a rule, hold in better con- 
dition after withdrawal from storage than will compa- 
rable lots from higher temperatures. 
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Trees True to Name 
Written for Green's Fruit Grower by 
CALVIN FORBES 


When an inexperienced man puts out an apple or- 
chard he consults practical fruit growers, and from 
them, with their years of experience, selects the varieties 
that in future years will give him the most satisfaction 
and profit. This is only natural, and the right thing 
to do. If when the trees thus planted come to bearing, 
he finds that they are not true to name, which is often 
the case, what then is to be done? 

A case of this kind where a man had set out over a 
thousand trees of his choice and very few, if any, were 
true to name, was brought to my attention. At first 
it seemed a lamentable case, and all his hopes and future 
prospects were laid low. The firm from which the 
trees were planted were found to be irresponsible. 
What to do was a serious question. 

When my attention was called to the matter I took 
an entirely different view of the situation, and said: 
“As fast as the trees show their color by bearing, if 
the fruit is not desirable, we will top-graft it to the 
kind of fruit that we want. By that means we will 
not only have the kind of apples that we want, but will 
have them where we want them, and some of the later 
bearing varieties (like the Northern Spy) will be brought 
irto bearing sooner than if the trees of that variety had 
been planted.”’ 

This was a new idea and brought comfort to the 
owner’s heart. It may also be of service to others who 
have apple trees bearing undesirable fruit, and is an 
opportunity even in a small way to make the world a 
better dwelling place. 

About one-half of my young orchard of 125° apple 
trees are loaded with Wealthy apples, and have been 
sprayed four times. 
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Dried Fruits are Ecoe- 
nomical and Valuable 


Fresh fruits are divided into two classes, ‘‘flavor 
fruits’’ and ‘‘food fruits,’’ according as they are valued 
for their flavor or as a food, according to the Office of | 
Nutrition Investigations for the United States Depart- | 
ment of Agriculture, says the Ohio Farmer. Those that | 
are 80 per cent. or more water fall under the first classi- 
fication, such as apples, pears, peaches, and most of our ' 
common fruits, while those containing less than &0 per 
cent. are “food fruits,’’ bananas, grapes, and figs. The 
food value of a pound of dried fruit is, of course, much 
greater than that of a pound of fresh fruit, as a pound 
of the latter will yield an average of about six ounces 
dried. Themainchange which takes place during drying 
is the loss of water, but very often the right degree of heat 
produces changes not unlike those which occur during 
natural ripening of the plant. Much of the starch is 
chnaged to some form of sugar. ‘The change in flavor 
is due partly to the proportionate increase of sugar from 
loss of water and to absclute increase from chemical 
changes. 

Grapes commonly cost less a pound than raisins, but 
a given sum spent for grapes will buy a smaller amount 
of nutritive material, since the proportionate of water 
is much higher than in the rasins. On the other hand, 
low-priced fresh fruit is sometimes as economical as a 
somewhat cheaper dried fruit, since the latter would 
require sugar and fuel to make it ready for the table. 


The Plum Farmer 
Raspberry 


How long it will maintain its good character and 
ee position is a question, since black raspberries are 
subject to many diseases and varieties frequently run 
out; but at present, Plum Farmer is the best fruit of 
this type grown on the New York experiment station 
grounds at Geneva, and very favorable reports are re- 
ceived of its behavior in other sections. The plants are 
vigorous, healthy and hardy; since they were little in- 
jured by the unusually severe winter of 1911-12. The 
fruit is large, about the size of Gregg, of good color, 
high quality and well adapted to shipping. Its season 
is early as it ripens a week or more in advance of Gregg. 
It is a splendid new fruit, well worth testing —American 
Cultivator. 
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Enriching Meadows 


In old times we seldom thought of enrich- 
ing meadows by applying stable manure, or 
in other ways. Our barn- yard manure was 
drawn onto the field where we intended to 
plant corn or potatoes, oats or wheat. 

Of late yeurs the hay crop has become 
so important and so valuable, attention 
has been forcibly called to the enriching of 
meadows. I find that if I scatter a little 
stable manure over the meadow during 
winter or early spring the grass in this 
manured section is much larger and thicker 
than in other parts of the lot, and that commercial 
fertilizers sown upon grass lands during the fall, 
winter or early spring, add materially to the crop of 
hay. Not only this, but we find that subsequent 
crops ——— upon this meadow land which has been 
thus enriched are given an additional vigor by the 
fertilizers applied to the meadows. 


Comparative Value of the 
Various Fruit Crops in 
the United States 


Roughly speaking, the apple crop of this country is 
nearly equal in value to all the other fruit crops com- 
bined, such as peaches, nectarines, strawberries, elder- 
berries, oranges and other tropical fruits, grapes, plums 
and prunes, pears, cherries and apricots. 

The above is a remarkable statement and one that 
will surprise many of the readers of Green’s Fruit Grow- 
er. In some parts of the country the value of the 
apple crop greatly exceeds thé value of all other fruits 

rown in that locality. Such is the case in the western 
Yew York fruit section and in some parts of the west. 
Here is evidence that the apple is the king of fruits. 

The next most valuable fruit crops are peaches, 
grapes, oranges and strawberries. Many will be sur- 
prised to learn that the strawberry brings in each year 
nearly as much revenue as peaches, grapes or oranges. 
Many will marvel that so insignificant a plant as the 
strawberry should be able to compete in profit-yielding 
with other larger and more imposing fruits. 
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Moving the Barn 


On the old homestead farm where I was born, there 
were two barns, one of them located near the center 
of the large farm, and the other to the further extremity 
of the farm in a large meadow lot. It would seem de- 
sirable to have storage room for hay and grain at a 
distance from the main barns, which are usually located 
near the farmhouse. Such distant barns would save 
many miles of hauling heavy loads, and then in case 
of fire these outstanding barns would not be consumed, 
thus insurance could be reduced or avoided entirely. 

But it appears my father did not like the idea of a 
barn nearly half a mile from the house, therefore he 
called upon his neighbors to help him, with perhaps 
20 yoke of oxen and teams of horses, the idea being to 
hitch them to the barn which rested upon two logs, 
taking the place of the runners of a sleigh, and haul it 
with considerable force up to the group of barns near the 
dwelling. 

I was quite a child at the time and I watched the 
proceedings with childish interest. I had never seen 
such an array of cattle and horses before, hitched to 
one object. It seemed to take a long time to hitch the 
teams to one another and to attach all to the building, 
but by and by I saw the cavalcade start. Thisstart was 
made so suddenly that the timbers of the barn gave 
way and, together with the roof and all, went down with 
a crash to the earth in a cloud of dust. It would seem 
that present methods of moving were not common in 
those early days. The man who purchased my father’s 
farm moved the other distant barn successfully in later 
years with improved machinery. 











A Shortage of Potash and 
Other Fertilizers 


Owing to the war in Europe the American supply of 
potash and some other fertilizers has been partially or 
wholly cut off. The question is, what shall we do for 
coe: etc., during the period between now and the 
closing of the European war? A 

One course which I can suggest is to plow deeper, 
and in this way make use of the store of potash already 
on our farms. There is much poor plowing done in 
this country. In the south I have seen large fields 
plowed with one horse, but I would not call this plow- 
ing. It is simply stirring up the surface of the soil. 

he average depth of plowing on New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio and Illinois farms, and on those farther 
east, isnot deeper than sixorseveninches. My thought 
is 6n many soils to let the plow run down to eight or 
nine inches. Increase the depth of the plowing an inch 
next year and nearly an inch the year following and you 
will bring to the surface a fresh supply of potash. 

Another benefit from this deep plowing will be that 
Pe will prevent serious results from drought by deep 
plowing. 

Another consoling fact is potash beds have been 
discovered in the west and others have been known for 





some time. These supplies of potash will be and are 
being developed rapidly. Save all the wood ashes you 
can and buy all you can from your neighbors and neigh- 
boring towns. 

I do not anticipate any serious result from the short- 
age in the supply of potash for a year or two to come, 
and it does not seem possible that the European war 
can continue longer than this. If you feel great need of 
potash on your farm, remember that frequent and 
thorough cultivation adds to the available supply of 
potash and of all other fertilizers existing in the soil. 


OOO 


It is not long since the germ theory was generally 
accepted by physicians. It is stated on good authorit 
that one out of every twenty mothers in giving birt 
perished through germs conveyed through the hands 
of the - It is estimated that only one in 
thirty of those who go to war perishes by bullets, shells 
or disease. Therefore the mothers of old stood a greater 
— of dying than the soldier who faces the guns of 

attle. 
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Early Apple Orchards of 
Western New York 


Most of the people who live among orchards of im- 
proved apples at the present day, and who in driving to 
and from the neighboring village or city pass hundreds 
or thousands of acres of apples trees yielding large and 
beautiful fruits of all celors, know but little of the 
orchards of this favored section of the country fifty or 
sixty years ago. 

At the early date I mention, western New York was 
largely planted to seedling apples trees. When pioneers 
came into this section of New York state they brought 














The above cartoon is intended to indicate that the road to health 
is thr free consufaption of fruits. While fruits are most palatable 
and bly the most healthful eaten as nature has prepared them, 
these products may be almost equally as healthful in the unfermented 
juices of the grape, apple, pear, peach and orange. The time is com- 
ing and is mt far distant when meat will be beyond the reach of the 
average citizen and when fresh fruits, including uuts, will be staple 
articles of diet found on the poor man’s table as well as on the table 
of the millionaire. 4 





with them apple seed. Since there were ho nurseries 
in those early days the planting of apple seeds was the 
only method of securing an orchard. The apple seed 
was sown in drills in the garden. When the trees at- 
tained proper size for transplanting, they were planted 
into orchards embracing from three or four to ten or 
fifteen acres, all seedling trees. Probably the intention 
was to graft these seedling trees to improved varieties, 
but I am not sure that even this was the idea of the 
planter, for where could he get scions of the improved 
varieties? 

I have vivid recollections of the orchards of my child- 
hood existing on the fertile farms twelve miles south 
of Rochester, N. Y. I can to-day take you to the spot 
where these old orchards stood and lead you to the 
former site where the Twenty-Ounce apple grew and 
where the short-stemmed Harvest apple ripened, and 
where the Sweet Bough, Golden Sweet and Black 
Detroit lay so thickly upon the ground you could not 
step without crushing them. 

These exceptional trees of improved fruits had been 
top-grafted. The remainder of the orchard was seed- 
ling fruit of no account whatever except for producing 
cider apples. 

I can remember only one orchard, and that a. very 
small one, which bore beautiful specimens upon the 
farni of John Myers, whose family was and is at present 
famous for its love of fruit and skill in fruit growing. 





What to Do Next 


_ He is a wise man who knows what to do next, and does 
it. When you decide this question you are deciding 
what is the most important thing to be next done on 
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your place. If there is a leak in 
roof, or #f your chimney is so weak : 
tottering it is liable to be blown over, op jf 
our porch steps are decayed so ag no 
onger to hold up the weight of a man, of 
if you have no flour, sugar or butter jn 
our pantry, each one of these things may 
“be the one important thing to do next, 

This is the season of the year when we 
are expected to get ready or be ready fop 
winter, Winter may be looked upon ag 
a roaring lion with mane of icicles, dagh. 
ing down upon us from the north with 
groans and howlings. We know that he jg 
on his march toward us. He will soon be shaking oyp 
window panes and covering them with frost and 



























































covering the fields with snow. Our duty is to be From 
prepared for winter. at 
My friend has spent much time in his garden and jg ' = 0) 
taking great pains with his beets, but almost invariah Southert 
winter catches his beets, the ground is frozen beforg awaken 
they are dug and the beet crop is an entire loss, Jy developn 
your corn all husked? The potatoes dug? Is youp before tl 
supply of wood and coal on hand and plenty of kind. first to re 
ling? Are your barn roofs, siding and doors in good kind in e 
shape? As I ride through the country I see now and experime 
then a board off from the side of a big barn, or a patch slmond | 
of shingles on the roof blown away, or a big barn door the rich ¥ 
partially off from its hinges, or a section of the founda. Coast, an 
tion wall giving way. All these things should be looked from the 
after before you can claim to be ready for winter. there, anc 
Just before winter sets in there is a season of com. But ther 
parative leisure when the manure can be drawn and bearing 0 
other seasonable team work done. If there is a wide the nuts. 
expanse of muddy surface around your barns, ag ig of the bes 
usually the case, now is the time for drawing many by buddi 
loads of gravel so that when spring comes you will not only safe 
be obliged to walk in mud up to your ankles, crops of 
Get ready now to make up a big supply of bushel desirable 
boxes in which to pack your apples next year.. This ig many the 
what we are doing at Green’s Fruit Farm. The head walnut 4 
should be of 84-inch elm or other hard wood. The thaps t 
other portions should be of soft wood and should be ag ashingt 
thin as possible and yet be strong enough to hold the ed in the 
ruit. ne-half inch boards are much too thick. especially 
should not be more than one-quarter inch thick if the very popu 
lumber is strong. Be craeful that your box holds g bia growe: 
bushel and is of regulation shape. Pout and f 
On dry days at Green’s Fruit Farm we rake up the ihe nex 
leaves, pitch them into a crate laid on top of our wheel- Ssent 
barrow and place them in the barns for bedding. We r h tdee i 
find that it is profitable to make such use of fallen at the ‘le 
leaves, as they add much to the va'ue of the manure. sd 
pereiete 
o—0—0- earliest se 
A ss feeble effo: 
Artificial Mantures fase natu 
in 
The commercial value of artificia) manures is meas ae i: 
ured by the quality of potash, phosphoric acid and five years | 
nitrogen they contain. panded int 
o—o—o— and many | 
the choice: 
Wasting Storage Room pam the C 
In every house and ‘n almost every building on the | 
farms of this country and very ‘ikely of the cities and There ha 
villages valuable space is occupied by the storage of #% trees growi 
articles that are rot worth storing. ‘Mississippi 
My thought is ‘urned to this subject by my recok some stran 
lection of an old tareshing machine no longer of sny dforts of a 
value, out of date and out of repair, which for ten years neers of tha 
was stored at the inside rear of my father’s carriage an cult 
house, where it was continually in the way, occupying is came 
room that should have been used more profitably. omy vi 
This old threshing machine at the time it was placed » Se ell poe 
in the building was considered too good to throw Very prope 
away, but surely it was not good enough to keep in By). Ment és 
storage. At the end of ten years the machine was both hard 
out of the carriage house and placed under an apple Hi tay of the 
tree. This was an unwise move. The best thing © HR ig i, cteac 
have done with this machine was to burn it and save es prone 
the bolts with which it was constructed, and yet some- ding oe ¢ £ 
times the cylinder part can be used for some good pu HME hoon pou x 
pose on the farm. ; pecans that 
Where will you find a dwelling house, the attic of MB ind thinnes 
which is not crowded to overflowing with articles w those of the 
are not valuable enough to keep and which are col- tie is onl 
sidered too valuable to throw away? In most attics doubting o 
ou will find broken chairs by the score, barre that the tre. 
boxes of old magazines and newspapers, worl Severe winte 
carpets, band boxes innumerable, empty boxes be; frymen are 
estimate, dusty draperies, old shoes, clothing that y north 
been cast aside, moth-eaten furs, cracked dishes, over a large 
from which the sawdust has long since departed, 0 bast. How 
picture books, old_schoolbooks, valueless directories MiP tipen their x 
long since out of date, boxes of fruit jars, and flowet HM ior all the ¢ 
pots. deed are n: 
The attic is a valuable part of the house. The fact ndiana 


that my city home has an attic of monstrous size led my 
wife raise that particular house since she had never 
before found an attic large enough. I regret to stale 
that at the present hour a lurge portion of this bea 
tiful attic is used for a storage room for objects 0! 
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particular value, but which might have been of value ae? 


to other people had they been given away years 
How many people there are who store clothing in 
to be eaten by moths, when the clothing might i! 
been a blessing to some poor family had it been giv 
away years before. 
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By Prof. 


H. E. Van Deman 


Associate Editor 


Nuts for the North. 

From year to year the interest in the 
culture of nuts increases, and the present 
one has shown even more of it than usual. 


Our people, from Canada to Florida and 
South 


ern California, are beginning to 
awaken to the opportunities for the 
development of this industry that lie 
before them. The Californians were the 
frst to really engage in nut culture of any 
hey saw that the early 
riments in growing the walnut and 
almond from Europe were successful in 
the rich valleys and foothills of the Pacific 
Coast, and planted orchards of seedlings 
from the few trees that were in bearing 
there, and these efforts resulted favorably. 
But there were great differences in the 
hearing of the trees and the character of 
the nuts. This finally led to the selection 
of the best varieties and their propagetion 
by budding and grafting, which is the 
only safe and sure way to obtain good 
crops of such nuts as are of the most 
desirable qualities. Now California has 
many thousands of .acres in profitable 
yalnut and almond orchards, that are 
rhaps the best in the world. Oregon, 
ashington, Idaho and Utah have follow- 
ed in the planting of these nut trees, 
especially the walnut, until it is becoming 
very popular there. And British Colum- 
bia growers may plant the walnut, chest- 
with good hopes of 
success. ¥ 
The next step in American nut culture, 
of consequence, was the planting of pecan 
orchards in the Gulf States. The value 
of the wild pecans of the south had been 
appreciated in some measure from the 
earliest settlement, but only the most 
feeble efforts had been made to improve 
upon nature by planting choice kinds and 
growing them as other things are grown 
uder culture. Within the last twenty- 
five years or more, this industry has ex- 
panded into a most wonderful business, 
and many thousands of pecan orchards of 
the choicest varieties are now growing 
from the Carolinas to Texas. 


NORTHERN PECANS 


There have been millions of wild pecan 
trees growing in the central part of the 
alley for ages, but it has, by 
some strange oversight, been left to the 
forts of a few brave horticultural pio- 
neers of that region to undertake northern 

an culture within the last decade. 

is came about by the failure of the 
southern varieties to endure with safety 
the cold winters there and to ripen their 
nuts well on the few trees that did survive. 
Very properly, the question arose, why 
tot plant our own type of pecan that is 
and fruitful? Therefore, a 
few of the best wild varieties were chosen, 
aid instead of plantin — hey 
were propagated from the start by bud- 
ding a afting. Already there have 
been brought forward a few of the northern 
pecans that rank well in quality of kernel 
and thinness of shell with the best of 
those of the southern type, although their 
fie is only medium. But there is no 
doubting of their excellent qualities and 
and endure 





y northern stocks that will succeed 
over a large part of the central states at 
e How far north these varieties will 
tipen their nuts is yet to be tested out, 
all the choice varieties so far intro- 
are natives of the southern part 
Illinois and Missouri, and 



































Mecies of hickory and it is thought by 
‘ome enthusiasts that these northern 
Marieties will succeed all over the area 
Mat is covered by our common wild 


tion will determine this fact, and nothing 
else can do so. It is wise to try in a very 
small way the northern pecan trees as 
far as the southern border of the Great 
Lakes, but it is unreasonable to expect 
the nuts to ripen farther north. I have 
seen the native varieties frozen on the 
trees while green in southern Kansas, 
occasionally, and only the earliest ripen- 
ing kinds should be tried anywhere north 
of Central Ohio. A few of the best varie- 
ties have been given names, and of these 
are the Indiana, Busseron, Major, Green 
River, Posey and Warrick. 


SHAGBARK HICKORY. 


The native shagbark or “‘little shell- 
bark” hickory is a nut of the very highest 
flavor and is found over the northern 
states from New England to Minnesota 
and Missouri. As yet there have been 
very few of the best varieties selected 
from the millions of seedling trees that 
have been furnishing nuts for those who 
cared to cong them, and young trees 
propagated by budding or grafting. At 
present almost no nursery trees of this 
character are to be obtainable, but it will 
not be long until they will be offered for 
sale. This is truly a northern nut tree 
and is not suitable for the south, nor is 
it needed there, where the best of pecans 
may be and are now grown. However, 
all over the region where the Shagbark is 
native, there are here and there choice 
trees that deserve to be props ated and 
preserved from loss or neglect. Only such 
as are good bearers of nuts that have 
plump kernels that are easy to get out of 
the shell should be brought to notice. 
Nuts should be sent to C. A. Reed of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture for 
comparison with others of good character, 
and if worthy of propagation he will ask 
for wood from the trees for propagation. 
It is earnestly desired that all such trees 
should be carefully marked and brought 
to the notice of the nut specialists in this 
way. The time will come when there 
will be hickory orchards or groves of the 
choice varieties that are now almost or 
entirely unknown, but only by thoughtful 
attention will they be saved from destruc- 
tion by wood choppers and fire. 


THE CHESTNUT 


The chestnut is one of our best nuts 
and is native over the eastern half of 
North America, from New England to 
Georgia. There are foreign species that 
bear larger nuts but of inferior flavor 
which are being propagated and planted 
all over the country. But with the 
Chinese species came a fatal disease that 
is fast spreading over the eastern States 
and threatens to kill out the wild chestnut 
trees entirely. Therefore, chestnut cul- 
ture, in that region at least, is in great 
danger of being a failure, unless the 
efforts to stop the disease are successful. 
It is sincerely hoped that not only chest- 
nut culture can be saved and extended, 
but that this terrible blight can be kept 
out of regions now not infected. This, 
however, will not be done if there is not 
the most vigorous efforts used to at once 
destroy the first trees showing the disease 
and no nursery trees allowed to be sent 
from infected regions to those now free 
from it. 

In those sections where no native chest- 
nut trees exist and yet where the climate 
and soil are suitable to the growth of the 
trees they should be planted. They will 
endure severe cold and mature their nuts 
quite far to the north. But the chestnut 
tree does not flourish in soils that are 
heavily charged with lime, and prefer 
shaley or sandy soils. In these regions 
there are no insects to deposit ‘eggs in 
the growing nuts and cause them to 


litkories, but this is to be seriously ‘wormy, as they often are in the true 





success. This I fear is not v 


—_ 


My 


loubted. The pecan nut requires a very ‘chestnut ora be 
mg and hot summer to mature, and in the Rochester is the b 
cooler regions to the northward of its being of pure American parentage. 
live home there is sure to be a limit to nuts are large and of excellent flavor. 
- i much They ripen early and come out of the burr ; 
“the north, but time and experimenta- without trouble. The tree is very robust ‘grafted to it. 


Of all the varieties 
e best one I have tested, 
The 


and healthy and bears well. Seedlings 
from this variety are showing good qual- 
ities, but grafted trees are the only ones 
that are really dependable for planting. 
The Boone is another very superior 
variety; that is a cross between the 
foreign and our native species and is well 
worthy of being planted. Paragon is 
the best. of the varieties of go foreign 
parentage, and the quality of the nuts is 
fair. It bears early and very heavily. 


THE HAZELS 


The filbert is the largest and the most 
valuable of all the hazels and is of Euro- 
pean origin and has long been grown there. 
Many tons of the nuts are sent to this 
country every year and are sold in our 
stores at good prices. Unfortunately 
there is a disease that affects the wood of 
the bushes in the eastern parts of North 
America and prevents the successful 
culture of this species in that section. 
On the Pacific Coast there is no such 
trouble, as yet and there all the varieties 
succeed well, especially in Oregon and 
Washington. The Lambert and Corford 
are two of the best varieties. 

We have native hazels in great abun- 
dance in many parts of thenorth, and they 
bear small but good nuts plentifully. 
There is no fungous disease that affects 
them so far as I know and the bushes may 
be grown with the greatest ease from nuts 
or bushes dug from the wild state. There 
are some of the varieties as they are found 
now and then that are really worthy of 
culture and these should be propagated 
by dividing the rooted bushes. In rich, 
well drained soil and well mulched with 
old leaves they will grow and bear abun- 
dantly.—H. E. Van Deman. 

O-——= 


Answers to Inquirics 


Richard's Graft Apple. 


Will Prof. Van Deman please tell all 
about an apple called Richard’s Graft? 
I have a young tree that has not borne 
fruit yet, which I got of Rogers of Dans- 
ville, N. Y., but he has quit the nursery 
business. He’recommended it and others 
I got as apples of high quality. Have 
never seen any account of Richard’s 
Graft in other catalogues or elsewhere.— 
B.S., Pa. 


Reply: Richard’s Graft is an apple 
that originated in Ulster county, New 
York, many years ago and has long been 
known in a limited way as one of the best 
of the fall varieties. The quality is excel- 
lent, being of subacid flavor and is very 
pleasant to the taste. The flesh is fine 
grained and juicy. There are few apples 
that.are as suitable for home use during 
late summer and early fall. The tree 
is of good habit and bears well. Nursery- 
men would do weil to propagate and sell 
this variety instead of some others of the 
same season that are of poor quality. 
Jefferies is of about the same season and 
is another apple of very fine qualities that 
should be in every home orchard. 











— 
Top Working Jonathan. 


Green’s Fruit Grower:—Being a reader 
of your paper for some years, I am more 
oak more pleased with it, especially since 
I am interested in fruit. We grow prin- 
cipally the McIntosh apple, which seems 
to do well here. On my place I have some 
Jonathan trees now coming three years 
old. From what I have seen I do not 
think the Jonathan apple attains good 
size here. I feel that I could possibly 
top work them, but am at a loss to know 
what variety I could use, as the Jonathan 
tree is somewhat spindly. Then too the 
ideas are’so different out here, that one 
is at a loss to know what is right. One 
man here has cut his McIntosh trees even 
with the ground, and they are coming five 

ears old, and grafted them with Grimes. 
I feel satisfied that your experience is 
wide along those lines and shall very 
much appreciate it if you can give me any 
information so I may know how to make 
my plans for the coming spring.—S. F. 
Haller, Mont. 


Reply: The climate of most parts of 
Montana is rather severely cold and the 
rowing season is too short in many places 
or the full development of winter apples. 
If Jonathan will not attain proper size 
it may be well to top graft the trees to 
Wealthy, Oldenburg or some hardy and 
early maturing varieties. Delicious would 
probably be a good early winter apple 
there, and some of the trees might be 









Florida for Fruit. 

Dear Sir:—Can you give me any infor- 
mation with regard to soil, climate, agri- 
cultural and Porticultural possibilities 
of that part of De Soto County, Florida, 
on which people from Chicago are attempt- 
ing to establish a so called Christian 
Colony? This is inland from Ft. Meyers, 
I believe. 

Any information with regard to that 
section of Florida will be appreciated.— 
J.W. Peroutky, Wis. 


Reply: The best way to get at the 
facts in regard to the soil and climate of 
Florida or any part of it, or any other 
region, is to go there and learn from sight 
and experience. There are reliable re- 
ports of course, but even the best of these 
sent out by the state and local bureaus 
are apt to misiead in some measure those 
who may be seeking information, because 
they cannot properly understand the 
published facts. The land speculators are 
almost sure to exaggerate the good points 
and say nothing about the bad ones and 
are rarely to be trusted at all. If one 
really thinks of changing homes it is 
surely worth while to go and see the 
intended one before giving up the other. 
And even then one cannot see many of 
the bad things until after at least a short 
residence there. J. W. P. should write to 
the Florida Department of Agriculture 
at Tallahassee for information about land. 

———0-——— 


Fungus on Plum Trees. 


Will you please tell me how to 
destroy the fungous growth that comes 
on plum trees? I have a fine Lombard 
plum tree and every year I cut the black 
knots off of the tree after it is done bear- 
ing. I sprayed it with lime sulphur as 
that had been recommended to me for 
that trouble. So far as I could see it did 
no good. It really seemed as though 
there were more knots that year than 
there had ever been before.—Mrs. E. E. 
Adams, N. H 


Reply: Black knot is a very prevalent 
disease on plum trees and it also affects 
the wild cherry, often causing it to spread 
to cultivated trees. The way to keep it 
in control is to cut off and burn every small 
branch that shows any sign of the disease 
as fast as it appears. If large branches 
are affected that cannot well be spared 
the cankers or knots may be pared o 
closely and the wounds covered with coal 
tar, which will kill any lurking germs and 
preserve the wood from decay. 

—- 
DOCTOR KNEW 
Had Tried It Himself 

The doctor who tried Postum 
knows that it is an easy, certain, and 
pleasant way out of the coffee habit and 
all of the ails following, and he prescribes 
it for his patients, as did a physician of 
Prospertown, N. J. 

One of his patients says: 

“During the summer just past I suffered 
terribly with a ens | feeling at the pit 
of my stomach and dizzy feelings in my 
head and then a blindness would come 
over my eyes so I would have to sit down. 
I would get so nervous I could hardly 
control my feelings. ; 

“Finally I spoke to our family physi- 
cian about it, and he asked if I drank 
much coffee, and mother told him that I 
did. He told me to immediately stop 
drinking coffee, and drink Postum in 
its place, as he and his family had used 
Postum and found it a powerful rebuilder 
and delicious food-drink. ete 

“I hesitated for a time, disliking the 
idea of having to give up my coffee, but 
finally I got a package and found it to 
be all the doctor said. p 

“Since drinking Postum in place of 
coffee my dizziness, blindness and ner- 
vousness are all gone. at bowels are 
regular and I am again well and strong. 
That is a short statement of what Postum 
has done for me.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read ‘‘The Road to Well- 
ville,” in pkgs. 

Postum comes in two forms: : 

Regular Postum—must be well boiled. 
15c and 25c packages. 

Instant Postum—is a soluble powder. 
A teaspoonful dissolves squtely in a 
cup of hot water and, with cream and 
sugar, makes a delicious beverage in- 
stantly. 30c and 50c tins. — : 

The cost per cup of both kinds is about 
the same. 

“‘There’s a Reason,”’ for Postum. 

—sold by Grocers. 

















Black Raspberries are in good demand 
every season and we planted several fields 
in iate October. The land was well pre- 
>ared and marked with a corn marker, 
34 ft. one way and 3 ft. the other, and 
every other of the 3} ft. marks planted. 
Thus the plants as set are 3x7. Holes 
for the plants were made with spades. 
Had we b-en planting thick in rows we 
would have opened a furrow with a one- 
horse plow; but: for pecs Oe x7 we find 
it is the better way to dig holes. Before 
winter the plants will be covered lightly 
with manure. 





The Apple Crop has been disposed of 
at satisfactory prices in the face of the 
fact that many predicted that there would 
be little if any demand on account of the 
immense crop everywhere. Our country 
is a big one and we find by correspondence 
that in some parts of several states there 
were no apples, and hundreds of carloads 
have been and’are being sent to these 
sections. Nearly «ll our No. 1 apples 
went to the States of Ohio, Illinois and 
Indiana. 





The Baldwin Apple Orchard under 
cultivation was disappointing. The crop 
on many trees was heavy, but the quality 
was below the average on account of the 
greenness of the fruit. Not over one-half 
eould. be packed as No. 1. The orchard 
under sod was just the reverse—85 per 
cent. of the Baldwin and Spy were a good 
color and all that could be desired. 





The Regal Grape—This good grape 
sent out by M. Crawford of Ohio some 
years ago, on account of its lateness to 
mature, it was disappointing to us for 
several years, but it has matured finely 
this season and pleases us very much. 
It is a red grape, very compact in bunch 
and keeps longer after picking in good 
condition than any variety we grow. 





The Ostrich Plume Grass (Eulalia 
Gracillima)—It has been an ideal fall for 
this attractive grass. We have rows of 
it and beds of it. The grass stands 4 to 6 
ft. and is now covered with very showy 
plumes. These plumes will remain wav- 
ing proudly but beautifully until severe 
winter or heavy snowfall breaks them 
down. 





Cucumbers—An immense crop was 
grown the past season on the site of a 
removed poultry house. Scores of bushels 
were garnered on this plot of ground 
20 x 60 ft. Hen manure is a wonderful 
fertilizer. Perhaps some of the Fruit 
Grower readers remember that last year 
I report~d a picking of over sixty peck 
baskets of Shippers Pride plums from 
three or four young trees in a hen yard, 
and yet farmers continue to sell the 
cleanings of their hen houses to those who 
will buy. 





Quinces were a better crop the past 
season than we can remember in any 
former season, considering quality. The 
Orange variety were especially good. 
The Champion is indeed a champion in 
size, but is considerably later than the 
Orange. Some seasons it does not ripen 
well. 





Surely We Should Spray the apple 
orchard to get good fruit. This was 
brought home to us véry forciably when 
we picked ten trees of Rhode Island 
Greenings in an old orchard on a farm 
lately acquired. When the orchard was 
being sprayed with lime and sulphur 
and arsenate of lead in the spring, the 
poultryman requested that certain trees 
in close proximity to the chicken pens be 
left for fear the chickens might suffer, 
so five of the Greening trees were not 
sprayed. When the fruit was garnered 
the other dey it was found that two-thirds 
of the apples from the unsprayed trees 
were unfit for barreling, while the fruit 
from the sprayed trees showed only one- 
quarter unfit. 





Napoleon the Best Canning Cherry 
—A prominent fruit grower and pro- 
prietor of a large canning concern told 
me the other day that Napoleon was the 
cherry to plant, the variety that canners 


could never get enough of; that he could 
have used and wanted twenty tons more 
than he secured each season. Further 
that no intelligent truit grower would 

lant sweet clicrrics grown on other than 

azzard root. ‘hat he would pay $1.00 
per tree for I{spoleon or Mazzard rather 
than 10 cents for them on Mahaleb—well 
he wouldn’t have them on Mahaled at 
any price. He said black cherries were 
not wanted for canning. 





Notes from Lockport, N. Y.—In 
October I called upon an old acquaintance 
who is a most enthusiastic and practical 
fruit grower. From fourteen Gravenstein 
apple trees I saw the record of a picking 
of 210 barrels of No. 1 fruit which sold at 
$2.00 per barrel. The No. 2 and 3 apples 
were in crates under the trees and possibly 
there may have been 20 bushels. From 50 
Transcendent crab trees my friend assured 
me that he had rvalized $20.00 per tree. 
At this time a ang was busy harvesting 
the Greening. ye what a crop—scarcel 
@ wormy one to found, a very sma 

er cent. below the Standard A grade. 

edium size trees were averaging ten 
barrels No. 1 fruit The Spys were not 
ready for the picker, but were hanging in 
ropes, mainly running in the 3 to 3} inch 
sizes and showing a good color. 
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Notes From Green’s Fruit Farm 


to this it is one of the longest lived trees, 
often living to be over one hundred years 
old. At Green’s Fruit Farm we have had 
apple trees hat measured nearly two feet 
in diameter through the trunk which were 
still bearing beautiful and attractive 
fruit. 

It is difficult to estimate the number 
of bushels or barrels of apples upon a tree 
or in an orchard. The miséake usually 
made is in underestimating the quantity 
of fruit. I recollect an orchard the 
owner of which concluded early in the 
season that there would scarcely be what 
might be called an apple crop since the 
fruit which had set in the trees was so few 
and scattering, but when he came to pick 
the fruit he discovered to his surprise 
that there was a full crop, the specimens 
being of remarkable size and quality. I 
have known instances where orchardists 
have sold the fruit of orchards on their 
own estimate that there would be 1000 
barrels, where on gathering the fruit there 
proved to be 2000 barrels of marketable 
fruit.—C. A. Green. 

—_———_O-——_" 
Changing One's Occupation 

Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower:— 
Nearly two years ago I wrote you a letter 
requesting advice as to whether a man 
having reached the meridian of his life 





Sorting and barrelling 











apples in the orchard. 





“This is not an exceptional year 
with me for an apple crop,’’ my friend 
remarked. “I get a big clean crop every 
season. Sixteen years ago I bought this 
farm of 60 acres (it is all into fruit now), 
and the orchard was here when I bought 
thefarm. I thoroughly pruned it, plowed 
it and fertilized it, and secured a cair crop 
the first season following and a good one 
every year since. Every year it has been 
manured heavily und kept under cultiva- 
tion. To get good returns you must 
work for it. There is no reason why any 
orchard in this section should yield less 
than mine. This farm has netted me 
thousands annually above all expenses.’ 
—E.H Burson, 

—_—_—O— 
How Many Apples on One Tree? 


At Green’s Fruit Farm we have a Bald- 
win apple tree of moderate size which 
yielded in one season 12 barrels of hand- 
some fruit, equal to about 36 bushels. 
We considered this a large yield of apples 
but hear of other trees which are far more 
productive. A correspondent tells of a 
large old — tree on his place which 
bore 65 bushels of apples. Later comes a 
statement that a large tree of Albemarle 
Pippins in he pr has yielded in one year 
162 bushels of apples. While this seems 
almost incredible the fact cannot be 
doubted. But remember that this tree 
yielding so marvelously is of remarkable 
size, resembling in height and breadth 
something approximating a large oak 
tree, but do not these incidents impress 
us with the thought that the apple is the 
most productive of all fruits. addition 


should give up his present occupation, 
and, with no more experience than came 
to him during his boyhood, go to farming. 

I left the vicinity in which I then 
lived, shortly after I wrote the letter, 
and did not see a copy of the “Fruit 
Grower’’ until the issue of August, 1913, 
was sent me. In it I noticed a com- 
munication signed “Herman Kinder, 
Maryland,”’ and recognized a reference 
to my letter which I did not know before 
had been published. I then obtained a 
copy of the June number and for the first 
time read yeur reply to my inquiry. 

I have long delayed thanking you for 
the advice and information contained in 
your reply. Giving advice in such mat- 
ters is about as hazardous as telling one’s 
neighbor how to raise his children. I 
appréciate me one’s limitation in map- 
ping out anodther’s career and especially 
so when the inquirer is a stranger. Your 
reply has, however, set up a train of 
thoughts that I wish to express on this 
subject of a man changing his occupation. 

A man does not always start out in 
life in a work for which he is best adapted. 


For that reason we have 80 many failures p 


in business as well as in the professions. 
Very few young men have any definite 
ideas ‘as to what they are best fitted for 
to insure them a successful career. Cir- 
cumstances are as often to blame for 
this condition as the boy himself. Fond 
mothers may desire to see their sons 
ministers, when they would make, more 
of a success in life as a mechanic. To 
illustrate: 

A large pear orchard in your own state 






was pointed out to me not long ago y 
the pespenty. of an ex-professor who got 
tired of teaching and started in a gmajj 
way to grow pears, enlarging his 2% 
year after poor: as he gained experien 
until now his income is far greater thay 
it would have been had he remained fe 
teacher. And what is of far more jp. 
portance is the fact that he enjoys hij 
work. 

Farming in all its branches is exact; 
in its demands on the faithful application 
of both brain and muscle, and any ong 
thinking that either may be neglected 
will be disappointed when he measures 
the results. 

You say there are few who are notably 
successful in any line of human endeayoy. 
Much depends on the definition of th 
term success. : 

Any man who lives a pure, ¢ 
frugal life, raises and educates a famj 
and leaves the world better for his hayi 
contributed to its welfare has been gy. 
cessful. Such a man has done for his 
generation a hundred times more thay 
many a man who has left merely millions 
to his posterity. You can’t measure gue. 
cess with a yard stick or weigh it as you 
bg a pound of Hote a? 

t is surprising how many young meq 
are to-day educated for profeasiaa 
lives, who, after ten years or so of it, | 
for the life that ean only be found ong 
farm. The average man working for 4 
corporation has but little that he cay 
hope to attain by remaining at his post, 
Among my personal acquaintances ig 4 
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man who gave nearly twenty of the best speaking, 
years of his life to a manufacturing cop of the pro 
pevor He held positions of | trust, HB let, and at 
ayy 2g large force under his jurisdiction Ponds P 
but the time came when he was told tevin 
that his place could be filled by a cheaper this im en 
man. e blinds were closed and the . one 
curtain drawn on that man’s career, for fain coud 
he had reached the years when to find Rest it 1 
any employment along the line of his Te eoil a 
experience was exceedingly difficult. - eel or 
any &@ man to-day is asking himself, ee that 
‘What is my future?” and the answer is fit te ded 
so diffused, so inarticulate, that he thinks : 
only of getting out of what he is in, and _ The cha 
into something that the heart longs for, ae 
and in which the same application to is shale or 
details will bring him a surer reward for main brok: 
his labors even if the profits are not 9 ing alone, 
great. There is nothing more autocratic gm ‘rough t 
than the modern corporation and nothing of sand o1 
more unsafe to sell your labor to. fo drain tk 
The working man dependent upon 4 Se the | 
daily wage, subject to lay-off and even te a 
discharge without notice, does not haye ide d "the y 
much to look forward to but dependence Mm ™¢ the | 
upon others. . - jlosgi 
No man of full stature but enjoys the put aes 
pleasure of work more when following H underlying 
out his own initiative than when working this stra 
under the direction of others. ie surface 
I realize that many are not capable of impractica. 
organizing their own forces to the ole, a ch: 
advantage and require directing. But made by | 
when a man with intelligence and imagina- dynamite. 
tion, who has an occupation that has Mi a load of f 
demanded the best there is in him for @ straight N 
ears, feels that a change would - (the amow 
im a new lease of life, it seems to met F of the ho 
he is not true to the inner instincts & @ tridges sho 
his nature of he fails to obey the sum wp the bore 
mons.—‘‘B.”’ Mass. | of the top. 
a eMEE ia mee 
You May Find Golden Seal an Admit BH S'™cge a 
able Side Crop fire the 
Golden seal is a native drug plant of * - bam 
admitted commercial value, which sink i r J 
rapidly becoming scarce, and farmes gy | ~ e 
who have had experience with g i ON oy: 
may find in golden seal an admirable side " f = 
or success.on c.op. This is the vee? the soil | sl 
of one of the U. 5. Department of Aggy aot =) 
culture’s drug-plant specialists, whose] hol he id 
pamphlet, ‘‘Golden seal Under Cultivar aed me 
tion,” has just been issued as Farmers’ will ao 
Bulletin 613. Golden Sea!, known to the Cages 
harmacist and physician as hydrasti) Bin thet 
is native to open wooudiand where there €p 
is ample shade, good natural draifi The hole 
and an abundance of leaf mold. 1 owest poin 
most abundantly found in Ohio, Indiati @ Point to wi 
West. Virginia and Kentucky, though #g% ™turally r 
Me coveri 





"Probably bi 
sin hd 
yi There are 
tically 





grows west to Minnesota, south to Geo 
gia, and in southern New York. # 
not grown in Europe on a comm 
scale, and the United States 
uantities of this dcrig to Ge! 
rices are constantly « ./anv.ng. 
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\ 4) ment appearing in Green’s Fruit Grower, he will do us and the public at large a service by at 
4 once reporting this advertiser to us, giving full particulars, we will upon receipt of full 
iy ean particulars, investigate and will do everything in our power to bring about a satisfactory 
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ly milli Se Batesa? aa ® OT EO ES SE he 
a Ne OO en OOS i SEOs Obs ie: Asa 
h it as you Reclaiming Wet Spots in Orchard drained b Mee Pagutr yi she pes is 
Tait tg , : b now considered almost valueless, because 
o oleae Written for tay — etalk no crop can be raised on it. Wet _— is 
> of it, long N making an orchard, or good pong gency Fy Sebe pee 
found on a ground for any crop, the land yhen drained. Therefore, careful con- 
‘king for must be welldrained. But when siqoration of this method may be worth 
rat he can the land is a depression, it is whale 
ut his post. 7 sometimes difficult to devise a ‘ 
tances is 4 method for this, draining. Generally : 
of the best speaking, ditching is the proper solution Dehorning Ornamental Shrubs and 
turing cor HM of the problem, but that calls for an out- Trees 
| Of trust, He let, and at least some degree of slope. I have told in Green’s Fruit Grower of 
urisdictio Ponds and wet spots are caused by my experience in dehorning peach, pear 
> was to impervious soil beneath. By blasting and apple trees, but I have not said so 
y a cheaper this impervious stratum, perfect drainage much about dehorning the maple, the 
d and the ean sometimes be brought about. Cer- elm and other ornamental trees and of 
career, for tain conditions must prevail, however. dehorning shrubs. 
en to find First, it must be ascertained by means _ Often ornamental trees have grown so 
ine of bis @% of soil auger that there is a stratum of high they may obstruct an attractive 
ficult. avel or sand beneath the impervious view, which necessitates the uprooting 
ag himself, yer that will carry off the surface water of the tree or the cutting back severely 
/ he aie if it is drained into it. of its top. Several trees before the win- 
: ha and Me. The character of the soil forming the dow of my office as I write, were cut 
, : s laver must be noted. If it back yesterday, Dec. 15th. These de- 
longs for Oey ona te i horned trees are standing beforé a beau- 
icatiaaae is shale or a true hard-pan that will re- tal oak t d to b g f the f 
rewasd te main broken up when blasted, the blast- titul oak tree, said to be ‘ida of the finest 
oh ing alone, provided it breaks all the way 12 western New York, and detracted from 
autoanile through to the water-carrying stratum the beauty of the oak tree. 
MiG . ill prove sufficient . Phe shrubs had been unpruned for 
nd nothing of sand or gravel, will p j 
is drain the surface: twenty years and had grown to the height 
to. ; . ; f 12 or 15 feet, and were no lon b- 
On the other hand, if the impervious = . ° 1 Bie 
ot upon & a consist we aneateky ‘clay, it jects of beauty. Fully one-half of the 
and even y : Y, C8Y) height of the shrubs was cut away and in 
s not have “9 7 ‘he ton By ag ne berg some instances two-thirds of the height. 
lependence fm 4 the drainage will stop because Of Next summer these dehorned shrubs and 
. the slogging of ay ptaary bad _ — trees will send out numerous new branches 
enjoys the ME CUCltIons preval', a bore hole should be and become objects of beauty. An elm 
: ty owing put down to within about = of veg tree on my place was attacked by borers. 
1 working underlying stratum of sand or gravel. The top died and it was necessary that I 
If this stratum lies over thirty feet below should ‘dehorn: the tree. Now this is 
the surface, this method of drainage is one of the most beautiful trees on my 
capable of impractical. At the bottom of the bore place. The dehorning was done four 
o the best # hole, a chambering shot should first be years ago 
ting. ‘But made by using a eartridge or two of “ ‘There are some fruit trees I would not 
\d imagina- dynamite. In the chamber thus formed gare dehorn, such as the plum and cherry 
that has Hi load of from five to twenty pounds of \hicn will mot Bear being. cut back a0 
in him for @% straight N. G. 60 per cent. dynamite severely as the apple, pear and peach 
vould give i (the amount Sepeens upon the depth | pave no experience a cutting back oe 
to met of the hole) should be placed. Car- Gehorning the oak. I have some doubt 
nstinets tridges should also be ae all the way whether the oak can be dehorned so suc- 
y the sum- ry the bore hole to within about two feet oooctully as the maple end‘ elm—C. A 
ofthe top. As the cartridges will all E> Groen Editor ‘ ice ntewy is 
in contact with one another, one primed ' ‘ 
—_—_——O-— 





cartridge about the middle of the line 
Will fire the entire charge. 


The bore hole should not be tamped, 
as the object is to blast out a well or 
sink hole. Consequently, the force of 
_ the explosive should be exerted upward. 
Such a shot should form a vertical well 
from the surface down to the sand. If 
the soil is of a wet, heavy mn 4 type, it 
will not cave much. This well or sink 
hole should then be filled with cinders, 
loose stone, or some other material that 
Will prevent the clay from running to- 
ther again. Such a sink hole should 
ain the pond or wet spot. 

The hole should be put down at the 
West point in the surface; that is, the 
Point to which the surface water would 
Naturally run. If the wet spot is a large 
“ohe covering considerably area, it will 
Probably be necessary to construct sev- 
*al sink holes in the bottom. 

There are th: ands of acres of land in 
Practically state that could be 












































Low Heads or High for Fruit. Trees. 


Mr. C. A. Green :—I am pleased to see by 
August issue that the editor of Green’s 
Fruit Grower has come to my position in 
the heading of fruit trees—high cr low. 

The writer has long since combated the 
popular custom of low-heading, in the l 
premises that the low branches are a 
serious hindrance to many orchard opera- 
tions without any appreciable mitigating 
effect, and, further, on the ground as 
stated in your journal. In other words— 
that the only way to keep the ultimate top 
of a tree down is to open center and cut 
out all erect growing branches. 

Personally, I feel and venture to pre- 
dict, when all the present low-headed trees 
low trunk) come to maturity, there will 
arise such a revulsion against what is now 
a craze that no sane orchardist will make 
the same mistake. By maturity I mean 
full sized, fully developed trees.—C. F. 

























Telephone Call 











Dp? you ever think how much it costs to give 
you the telephone right-of-way anywhere, 


at all times? 


Your telephone instrument, which consists of 
130 different parts, is only the entrance way to 
your share of the vast equipment necessary in 
making acall. ~ 


Your line is connected. with the great Bell 
highways, reaching every state in the union— 
with its poles, copper wire, cross arms and insu- 
dators in the country; its underground conduits, 


manholes, cable vaults and cables in the cities. 
You have the use of switchboards costing up- 


wards of $100,000,000. You enjoy the benefits 
of countless inventions which make possible 
universal telephone talk. 


Your service is safeguarded by large forces of 
men building, testing and repairing lines. You 
command at all times the prompt attention of 
one or more operators. 


How can such a costly service be provided at 
rates so low that all can afford it? 


Only by its use upon a share-and-share-alike 
basis by millions of subscribers, and by the most 
careful economy in construction and operation. 
A plant so vast gives opportunity for ruinous 
extravagance; and judicious economy is as 
essential to-its success as is the co-operative use 
of the facilities provided: 

That the Bell System combines the maximum 
of usefulness and economy is proved by the 
fact that in no other land and under no other 
management has the telephone become such’a 
servant of the masses. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One System Universal Service 
































Carries off s water. 
Increases ese of 
res Oo 


D IS MORE PRODUCTIVE fomsc'e osc: 
swampy land reclaimed and usin: 


rodu ed 

of Alban’ jue ollow Brick an ocks. Deal~ 
— inSewer Pipe, Flue L Fire Brick and Chimney Tops. Send forcata- 
log and prices. John 


H. Jackson Tile Co., Inc., 90 Third Ave., Albany, N. ¥. 











Bley. 





lL. Apractical book of working instructions. Tells 
how and when to spray. Explains how to select the 
right mixtures for certain pests, how to treat insects and 
fungous growths, how to prepare, what strength to use, 
how to apply, which type of sprayer. Forty pages of the 
ba! information you want to increase your crop yield 25 
to 75 


Goulds Reliable Sprayers | 


are more durable, more practical than cheap outfits which 
only last a season or two. That is why 400,000 orcha-u- 
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percent. Wesend it free. Write today. 






ists ana gardeners have chosen Goulds Sprayers. 

. They never clog, are easily cleaned and spray most , 
uniformly. Before you decide on ary 
sprayer, find out about Gouldsimproved f 
methods. It will save you money and 
trouble. Send for the k today. It 
tells about every type of sprayer 
~, from small hand outfit to big | 
-# power pumps. as) 


‘THE GOULDS MFG. CO. 
Every Purpose 
















Largest of | 
an 
43 W. Fall Street, Seneca Falls, N. Y. 
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And that’s only one of 
500 low price records 
for quality stoves and 
ranges shown in the big 
free Kalamazoo cata- 
log. Every stove sent 
on long 


Free Trial 


Money-back guaran- 
tee—cash oreasy pay- 
mentterms,shipped 
polished and ready {jl 

and ready 
to set up—Freight 
all prepaid. eed 
for this catalog that 
Write $00" te $40.00 for e = baer ond 
tnsures ‘action. Bee all the 
ether great offers. Ask for book No. 316 


KALAMAZOO STOVE COMPANY 
Manufacturers 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 



















When you write advertisers 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 





Cutawa 


Disk Harrows and Plows 


are for intensive tillage. Ask your dealer 
to show them, If he doesn’t sell CUT- 
AWAY (CLARE) implements, write us. 
THE CUTAWAY HARROW COMPANY 
Maker of the original CLARK disk harrows and plows 
865 Main Street Higganum, Conn. 














Many earn $80 to oe every week demonstrating our 


1915 Model Steel Automatic Handi- 











want in a glove—and then 
you’ll buy this Hansen. 
Shaped with personal care, they 
give every man, at work or sport, 
complete protection with flexibility 
and a good grip. 


"TT want, of everything you 


Hansen’s 
Gloves 


help while others hinder. That’s why 
Hansen’s afford real protection. There 
is no extra bulk to interfere with your 
work. They keep your hands comfort- 
able; free from roughness and injury— 


Like all Hansen’s this stout‘*Protector” 
will not stiffen after wetting, and cle: 
in gasoline leaves it soft and shapely. 
Write for Free Book 


showing many of the 500 styles for all 
work, driving, motoring, sports and dress. 


Winter 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Albert assar . 


The fierce and wintry winds go whistling by, 
And branches on the trees toss to and fro, 
While ’round we see the ice and banks of snow, 

And overhead the dark and sullen sky. 


The boys and girls are skating on the pond, 
And joyfully we see them whirling ’round; 
And ’though ’tis cold, much joy is surely found 
By those who of the winter sports are fond. 


Now swiftly down the hill the coasters slide, 
And when they reach the bottom on the plain 
They climb the hill and soon go down again, 

For ‘though ’tis cold, they’re seeming satisfied. 


Some of the bigger folks prefer in-door— 
And through the window grandpa’s looking out, 
Sees all at play and hears their merry shout, 
Reminding him of happy days of yore. 


*Though winter brings us ice and cold and snow; 
If hearts are young, all earth is fair, indeed; 
For the cheer of happy life is what we need 

To keep us young an Tenish all our woe. 


ee 


OUR OPPORTUNITY AND OUR 
RESPONSIBILITY 
Now is the Time to Start for Larger 
Crops 


Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower:—Now 
is his opportunity and this month is the 
time for the American farmer to lay 
his foundation. There are two lines 
along which he should plan his work, 
but only one line along which he 
should work his plan. First, he should 
utilize every available part of his land, 
and second, he should strive to raise the 
average yield of his farm per acre. There 
will be no danger of over-production for 
the crops sown this fall. The man who 


‘|has a big yield will find a big market. 


But to get this yield means a better kind 
of farming. Now would be a good time 
to break away from some old-fashioned 
ideas about the moon; from some other 
old-fashioned ways of shallow plowing; 
and some old-fashioned carelessness in 
cultivating; and some old-fashioned the- 
ories in regard to seeding. In those parts 
of the country which do fall plowing and 
fall seeding, the way the seed bed is made 
and the way the sowing is done this fall 
will determine the crop per acre next year 
more than next year’s rainfall, hot winds 
or frosts. In an experiment not long ago 
described by F. L. Peterson of the Uni- 
versity Farm at Davis, California, he 
Bays: 

WAR WILL MAKE HORSES TOO COSTLY 

TO KEEP 


Oats and oil are in the throes of a little 
war of their own, just the same as the 
human back once combated with the 
reaper knife. This strife is fast becoming 
more acute because the already high price 
of horses is being accentuated every day 
by the number being sold out of the 
country for cavalry mounts to be used 
abroad. The drain upon the American 
horse supply will soon be such that, 
wherever possible, mechanical contri- 
vances will be used to do their work. 
Were we to begin at once, it will require 
five years to replenish the drain which 
the war has already made upon the horse 
supply of the world. The United States 
Government Department of Agriculture 
has estimated that it costs $75 to $80 per 
‘tei to keep a horse, and in a study of 

orse utility for a period covering six 
years, it was found that he averaged only 
3.14 hours of work per day as his contribu- 
tion to lessening the high cost of living. 
In contrast with this it was found that he 
ate up the entire yield of one out of every 
five acres which he helped to cultivate. 
It has been shown too for every hour he 
worked it cost about sixteen cents: where- 
as, a full horse-power hour can be de- 
livered by a high-grade oil engine for only 
two cents per hour; in both cases interest, 
fuel, f and depreciation being in- 
cluded. Again, in plowing, a team of two 
horses can plow only about two acres 
per day. In doing this, they travel six- 
teen miles, which is a good day’s pull for 
horses with a load. A small tractor, on 
the other hand—the kind which costs 
less than six horses, weighs less than six 
and with a capacity doing the work of 
twelve—will plow fully that much in an 
hour or so. It will, furthermore, plow 














it deeper and keep it up twenty-four hours 


Green’s Fruit Grower 
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each day until the work is completed 
without feeding, resting, or growing thin. 
While it would not be wise to dispose of 
brood mares and blooded stock to satisfy 
the foreign buyers, in the end, perhaps, 
the increased prices which their pur- 
chases will undoubtedly bring about will 
be beneficial in forcing thousands of 
farmers to adopt a newer and more 
economical form of power. 

Every one who cultivates 160 acres or 
more is a candidate for a share in the 
millions of dollars which the country-wide 
adoption of this method of plowing will 
ultimately save.—Douglas Malcolm. 
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Increasing Use of Fertilizers on 
American Farms 


That American farmers are using con- 
stantly increasin uantities of ferti- 
lizers is evident Both from the rapidly 
growing production of soil foods in the 
United States and from the marked in- 
crease in importations of that class. 

A steady increase in the availablesupply 
of fertilizers is indicated by the latest 
statistics of the Government. The do- 
mestic manufacture of fertilizers, for 
example, as reported by the Bureau of the 
Census, in 1909, amounted to 104 million 
dollars, or nearly double the total reported 
for 1904. Of phosphate rock the’domestic 
production has doubled since 1902, the 
total for 1912, according to the United 
States Geological Survey, being about 3 
million tons, of which 1 million tons were 
exported. Of cottonseed oil cake, about 
one-fourth of the total consumption of 
1% million tons is used for fertilizer pur- 
poses, recent estimates placing the value 
of the oil cake thus employed without 
first feeding it to animals at from 6 to 8 
million dollars per annum. The domestic 
production of sulphur, which yields sul- 
phuric acid, an important material in 
the manufacture of fertilizers, has in- 
creased enormously in recent years—from 
3,147 tons &n 1900 to 303,472 tons in 1912, 
exclusive of about 350,000 tons of pyrites, 
also a source of.sulphuric acid. About 
90 per cent. of all the sulphuric acid made 
in this country is used in the preparation 
of superphosphates and other artificial 
fertilizers. 

Nitrate of soda ranks first in value of 
imports of fertilizer materials, the total 
imports thereof in the last fiscal year 
having exceeded a half million tons, val- 
ued at over 20 million dollars. About 
15 per cent. of this is used for fertilizer. 
Of sulphate of ammonia, the imports 
increased from 15 thousand tons in 1903 
to 55 thousand tons, value at nearly 4 
million dollars, in 1913, and in the July- 
April period of the current year have 
already reached 71 thousand tons. We 
also imported 15 thousand tons of caletum 
cyanamid, popularly known as “‘air-ni- 
trogen compound.” 

Kainit, a potash salt of very low price, 
was imported last year to the extent of 
466 thousand tons, valued at 2 million 
dollars; sulphate of potash, 43 thousand 
tons, valued at nearly 2 million dollars; 
and other fertilizer salts, 172 thousan 
tons, valued at 2 million dollars. About 
90 per cent of the imported potash is used 
for fertilizer, and only about 10 per cent. 
in the manufacture of glass, soap-making, 
and other chemical industries. The im- 
ports of both the nitrates and the potash 

salts have been more than doubled in the 
last ten years. 

Other important fertilizers imported 
last year included 33 thousand tons of 
bone dust, or animal charcoal; 15 thousand 
tons of Thomas meal, derived from basic 
slag, a phosphorus-bearing by-product of 
the Thomas-Gilchrist process of making 
steel; and 115 thousand tons of miscel- 
laneous substances used only for manure. 
Our imports of guano, which amounted 
to 17,218 tons in 1903, amounted to only 
16,462 tons in 1913; and hose of crude 
phosphate have fallen. from 153,096 tons 
in 1903 to 23,478 tons in 1913, a decrease 
of 85 per cent. in the decade. ; 

The United States obtains practically 
all its potash salts from Germany; its 
nitrate of soda, from Chile; its bone dust, 
chiefly from Europe, Canada, and Indie; 
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and its miscellaneous fertilizers, most] 
from Canada, Germany, Belgium and the 
United Kingdom.—Report of U. 8. Dept, 
of Agriculture. : 
—_—0--—-__—" 
Developing New Markets for Ou, 
Fruits 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
J. Cro Taylor 

Some fear is expressed that because of 
the war in Europe the market in England 
and on the continent for apples would be 
a bit uncertain. Heretofore, this hag 
been the best market for our finest kee 
ing apples, and there will continue to & 
a market there, but it has an element of 
uncertainty about it at present writing 
and admittedly it should be handled care. 

ully. 

Meantime interest in trade develop. 
ment is turning to the Latin-American 
countries and it is thought that we ma 
be able to develop a considerably en. 
larged market in that direction. There 
has already been some active inquiry 
with some trade, and from the tone of the 
inquiries it is evident that there is oppor. 
tunity to enlarge the volume of business 
done in this direction. 

The Department of Commerce at Wash- 
ington is taking a lively interest in thig 
subject and proposes to help in every way 
to develop markets and in making dis. 
tribution of apples to all parts of the 
world. This department offers the sug. 
gestion that trade may be considerably 
increased with Latin-America and also 
with the Orient. The suggestion is made 
that those interested in this trade ad. 
dress inquiries for information to the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce. This Bureau should be able to 
furnish through the consular service 
quite a lot of interesting and valuable 
specific information as to the kind of 
fruit to offer in different sections, how to 
pack it and size and kind of packages 
that will meet with best favor, and a lot 
of other information that will assist 
— in rapidly’ developing this 
trade. 

—_——_- OC" 


After corn passes the proper stage at 
which it should be converted into silage 
or fodder, it deteriorates very rapidly 
in quality. Many of the tender, succulent 
blades will be blown away and lost; the 
husks and all remaining blades will be 
come dry and almost flavorless; while 
the stalks will lose most of their juicy 
succulence through evaporation. 


—_——_0--—_" 
WON'T MIX 


Bad Food and Good Health Won't Mix 


The human stomach stands much 
abuse, but it won’t return good health if 
you give it bad food. 

If you feed right you should feel right, 
for proper food and a good mind are the 
sure road to health. 

“A year ago I became much alarmed 
about my health for I began to suffer 
after each meal no matter how little I 
ate,’’ says a Denver woman. 

“I lost my appetite, and the ve 
thought of food grew distasteful, wit 
the result that I was not nourished and 
got weak and thin. 

‘My home cares were very heavy, for 
beside a large family of my own I have 
also to look out for an aged mother. 
There was no one to shoulder my house- 





q bold burdens, ‘and come what might I 


must bear them, and this thought nearly 
drove me frantic when I realized that 
my health was breaking down. 

“T read an article in the paper about 
some one with trouble like mine being 
helped by Grape-Nuts food, and _ acting 
on this suggestion I gave Grape-Nuts & 
trial. The first dish of this delicious 
—_ proved that I had struck the right 


thing. 

. y uncomfortable feelings in stom- 
ach disappeared as if by magic, am 
in an incredibly short space of time 
I was again myself. Since then I have 
gained 12 pounds in wei : 
summer of hard work and realize I am 
a very | ifferent woman, all due to 


splendid food, Grape-Nuts.’’ Name given — 


by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Read the famous little book, “The ! 
to Wellville,” in pkgs. 
Reason.”’ 

Ever read the above letter? At 
one appears from time to time. 
are genuine, true, and full of hur 
interest. 
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HERE is something pathetic 
about an orchard that has gone 
to ruin for want of proper care. 
yi Somehow one is reminded of 

=— men = have eee themselves 

ll] from honor and prosperity into 
aa of sin and degradation. The sight 
of a large tree bearing a scant crop of 
inferior fruit under the most unfavorable 
conditions means that a grand oppor- 





| qunity could have profited some one in 
| earlier days. 


I was closely associated with a similar 
state of affairs during early boyhood 
days on &@ New Hampshife farm. Close 
by my home was a tract of land that once 

been a fairly prosperous farm. The 

buildings had beer destroyed 7 fire and 

cultiva- 

tio ceased, the owners dying, and less 

interested persons not caring to attempt 
any further improvement. 

About this time my father hired the 
land for an extra pasture for our herd of 
cows. This gave us the ownership of all 
the apples, and there was usually a good- 
sized crop. In fact, the quantity was 
something remarkable, considering that 
the trees were left entirely to themselves 
year after year. A growth of birches 
and pines had _—— up, in places so 
plentiful that one could not see from one 
apple tree to the next. 

Many of the trees were.of no particular 
variety, or at least the names were un- 
known to us. We referred to them as 
“egmmon fruit.’ My, some of those 
apples were good! There was one tree 
that always bore a — crop of fair- 
sized, pear-shaped fruit of delicious 
flavor and very juicy. Of course we boys 
visited that tree often. Another bore an 
abundance of bitter-sweets, not much 
larger than plums. But for the most 
part all the apples were sour and wholly 
unfit for eating purposes. 

My father harvested them for cider. 
He never allowed more than one barrel 
in our cellar and that was rigidly reserved 
for vinegar. All other apples were sold 
in the village, where they were made into 
cider along with the surplus crop of many 
other farmers. Pieking these cider ap- 
ples was one of the jobs of farm life that 
we boys actually enjoyed. All through 
the week at school we were waiting 

atiently for Saturday, for we were never 
fept from school to assist in the farm 
work, except in very rare cases. We 


| would start out bright and early, while 
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"Make ourselves comfortable on top of 


the frost was still on the grass, with a 
supply of sacks, baskets, and one of 
mother’s substantial lunches. 


It is needless to say that a great deal 
of play was mingled in with our work, 
especially if father happened to be ab- 
sent. Without him near to keep us busy, 
it took but little to start a wild chase 
through the most dense growth we could 
find. Many a sham-battle was fought, 
with apples for ammunition, and they 
were not used sparingly. Had he known 
of them we would five been severely 
reprimanded, for those apples were sold 
ol op princely sum of twelve cents a 
ushel! 


A long pole with a horseshoe attached 
was used for shaking off the apple. We 
younger boys thought it was great sport 
to remain under the trees and get a 
shower of fruit on our heads. The faster 
and harder it came the better we liked 
it. Then we would turn to and see who 
could fill a basket first while the ‘picking 
Was good.’’ 


There was a family living not many 
tods from the boundary of the pasture. 

d windy days gave us an excuse to 
g0 there and warm our fingers. Of course 
we were not really cold, but we boys 
always had a keen interest in that house. 
They owned several dogs. The man had 


_ Schronic dislike for hard work and a great 


ondness for trading dogs and old horses. 
erefore; the collection was seldom the 
same two weeks in succession. 
Although the day was a regular picnic, 
We were always glad, boy-like, when the 
} e for going home came. In the late 
fall the days were short, and dusk crept 
Into the thickets early. When the sun 
disa peared behind the mountains 

We would listen for the farm wagon. 
the sacks were loaded and we would 


All About Cider Apples 


Written for Green's Fruit Grower by F..ANK I. HANSON 


$1300 for a three years’ subscription 
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them. Then our chief desire was home 
and the welcome supper waiting for us 
in the old kitchen. We often ‘wished 
that cider apples could be picked the 
whole year. 
—_—_— OC" 
In the Heart of It 


I am about to make a statement which 
will surprise or startle the reader. The 
statement I allude to is this: Within 
500 miles of Buffalo, N. Y., reside three- 
fourths of the population of Canada and 
one-half of the population of the United 
States. 

This is a startling statement. Get 
your map of the United States and look 
over this section of the country and see 
what your opinion is on this subject. 
You will see by the map that 500 miles 
in every direction from Buffalo takes 
in some of the largest cities and many of 
the most populous towns and villages. 
This 500-mile circle takes in Buffalo, 
Niagara Falls, Rochester, Syracuse, Utica, 
Albany, Troy, Poughkeepsie, Newburgh, 
New York, Boston, Springfield, Hartford, 
New Haven, Providence, Jersey City, 
Newark, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Wash- 
ington, Norfolk, Rishmond, Pittsburgh, 
Binghamton, Elmira, Olean, Jamestown, 
Scranton, Cincinnati, Columbus, Cleve- 
land, Toledo, Detroit, Louisville, Indian- 
apolis, Chicago, Milwaukee, Canton, 
Akron, Port Huron, Toronto, Ottawa, 
Montreal, Quebec, Cobourg, Kingston, 
Ogdensburg, Oswego, Portland, and many 
other more or less important towns and 
cities, all included within a circle the 
center of which is Buffalo, N. Y. 

Here certainly is an eye opener. This 
is a big country and it would appear from. 
the map that Rochester, N. Y., and Buf- 
falo, N. Y., are about in the center of the 
most populous, wealthy and progressive 
district in this wonderful country. Fur- 
ther than this, where will you find in the 
known’ world a section more largely 
devoted to fruit growing than this sec- 
tion surrounding Butfalo and Rochester, 
N. Y., wich is the home of Green’s Fruit 
Grower? Advertisers should bear in mind 
that the location of Green’s Fruit-Grower 
is eminently favorable for such a publica- 
tion and that any magazine hailing from 
such a populous and wealthy district 
must have among its list of subscribers 
a class of people not easily duplicated, 
though you travel the world over.—C. A. | 
Green. 

— O°” 


Laborers and the War 


We have had some news of the laboring 
people in four European countries,— 
Germany, Austria, France and England. 
From each comes the same cry—thousands 
of men and women unemployed and no 
work to be had, thousands facing abject 
poverty if not actual famine. 

The report came first from Berlin where 
the women industrial workers were thrown 


out of work, and where, it was reported, | - 


a conference had been held at the Ministry 
of the Interior to discuss the great lack 
of employment among women. The stores 
had di:missed most of their employees. 
Most of the women clerks and typewriters 
had been discharged because their em- 
ployers were at the war or were ruined 
by the paralysis of trade. The worst of 
it is that when the hideous war is finally 
over there will be the additional problem 
of finding employment in the impover- 
ished nations for the thousands of returned 
soldiers. The poverty and want that will 
be suffered during the war and afterward 
will be bitter and prolonged. 

Paris has been dealing with the problem 
of the 600,000 unemployed in the city and 
itssuburbs. Nearly one-sixth of the total 
population of the Department of the Seine }. 
is out of work. 

From Yorkshire, England, comes the 
news of fishing boats idle, of field workers 
leaving the fields to go to the war, of farms 
abandoned and shops closed, while at the 
same time tea, meat, and bread-stufis 
are at prohibitive prices. 


O-— 
Warren, R. I., Oct. 10, 1914. 
Green’s Fruit Grower:—I enclose 





as I could not be without the Fruit 
Grower.. I am locking for it as I 
would for the daily news, as I have 
gathered lots of useful information 


Green’s Fruit Grower 
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A Good Habit 


that makes your day a joy and adds a relish to your 
work—carry a plug of Piper Heidsieck with you, and 
as often as you get tobacco-hungry cut yourself a 
slice of ‘‘PIPER”’ to chew. This is the all-satisfying 
way to use tobacco and enjoy it. 


PIPER Heidsieck | 


CHEWING TOBACCO (*“AS%3s"" 


has solved for many a busy farmer the needs of a 
handy, ever-convenient, most delicious and healthful 
tobacco. Slips into your hip pocket and is ready in a 
twinkling. 

When you chew ‘‘ PIPER,’ you are getting the 
full pleasant taste of superb tobacco—the best leaves 
of the choicest ripe Kentucky Burley—with the rich, 
winey tang of the famous ““PIPER champagne 
flavor.”’ Begin with ‘‘PIPER’’ today. 


Buy “PIPER” by the Box and you’ll always have 
a supply handy. For your convenience we pack 
‘‘PIPER”’ in 2-lb. boxes of 36 separate foil-wrapped 
Be Pocket Plugs; also in 2-lb. boxes of 18 ten-cent cuts. 
FRE Send 10c and your tobacco dealer’s name, and 


we’ll mail you prepaid, anywhere in U.S.., a full- 
pouch FREE. The tobacco, 


size 10¢c cut of ‘‘PIPER’’ in a handsome leather 
20¢c, and we gladly spend the money to get you to try 
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ouch and mailing expenses cost us 
; “‘PIPER.*” 











Sold by dealers everywhere, in all size cuts from 5c up. 
THE AMERICAN TOBACCO CO., 111 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City, Room 1159 








High P ure—to throw a strong, fine spray. 
Puneaf oulttelant capacity under slow speed. 
Agitator—to keep liquid well stirred. es 
Strainer Cleani to avoid cl. and 


The “Ospraymo’”’ Line 


down to the moment. Power is ample, They throw a fine spray, 
nw high pressure, which reaches every part of leaf or tree. You are not troubled with 


king, the most annoying thing spraying. Ask any user. You go right along 

otheas dayne -whon the job isdone, it’s done right, Automatic ‘Brushes with Mechanical 

tators are furnished with Empire King Barrel Pump and Watson-Ospraymo Potato 
all LEADER ine Engine 


prayers, also with Gasol 


We Make a Sprayer for Every Need— 


from Bucket and Knapsack Spee ers to the large Power Orchard Rigs 
Sold by leading dealers. Ask for Field’s ** 
direct for catalog, formula and spraying 


FIELD FORCE PUMP CO., Dept. B, Elmira, N. Y. 


SPRAY Signs of a Good Sprayer 
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Ospraymo” Sprayers. Write 
ctions. 

















out of it.—A. P. Possner. 





yon KEROSENE 
CRANKING ENGINE 


“TheMasterpuece ofthe Largest Manufacturers of 2-CycleEnginesinthe World” ) 

Every you hitch a Bessemer Kerosene Engine to a load you know it will pullit. No 

Feltegaias necsants Soar thea fed hoses eae ok pee 
e ---no waste. The test little worxers in world, 


cerry the load. 
- H, P. x 
ty ) Fee Cate Mice sou saqekeoe ieeer 


Nis Bessemer Fuel Oil Engin 
7 oe Sg “mills, <i ic t 
ge Be 


/ plants, etc. 
etos requ..ed; ignit is au’ 
ToeH. P. Special Catalog “0” 
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TELL TOMORROW'S 


White's Weather 
mm Prophet forecasts the 
Bweather 8 to 24 hours in advance. 
ot a toy but a scientifically con- 
structed instrument working auto- 
matically. Handsome, reliable and 
everlasting. 
An Ideal Xmas Gift 
Made doubly interesting by the 
little figures of Hansel and Gretel 
Kas. and the Witch, who come in and 
out ¢o tell you what the weather will be. 
Size 64% x7; fully guaranteed. Sent postpaid to any 
address in U.S. or Canada on receipt of $1.00. 
AGENTS WANTED 


WEATHER 





The Passing Storm 





DAVID WHITE, Dept.14, 419E. Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Written for Green's Fruit Grower by 








Strawberries —tne big delicious kinds, that bri-~ 
highest prices—can be grown in your = = 
own garden by using our plants. 
Vigorous — guaranteed true -to- name. 
Allen’s 1915 Book of Berries 
fully describes the latest and best varie- 
ties of strawberries and other small 
fruits, giving cultural methods, etc. 
result of 30 years experience. 
It’sfree. Write for copy today 
The W. F. ALLEN CO. E 
55 Market St. = - > 
Salisbury - - Md. & — _ 


FOR SALE 


One of the large sprayer companies who have a 
large established business are discontinuing the 
sprayer end of their business and will sell all pat- 
terns, drawings and good will at an extremely low 
price. This isa bargain. Investigate at once. 

Address 
Box S, Green’s Fruit Grower Company 
Rochester, N. Y. 














The 
= | Safety 

~ | Electric 
| Lantern 





Is operated with two Standard Dry Batteries, which produce | 


a clear, bright, white light for 100 hours, at a cost of 1-2c per 
hour. A simple switch turns it on and off. No founts to fill, 
no wicks totrim. Absolutely no danger of fire or explosion. A 
safe and sane light to carry about the house, barn or stable. 
Equally handy for automobiles, deliverymen and rural travelers. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. Agents coin money; 
write for terms. A very suitable X-mas gift. 


Illuminating Electric Mfg. Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Tellswhattoplantinyotr | 


How to Grow locality, how i plant, tri. | 


and spray. Describes and 

¢, pictures: urimmense stuck of Applies, Uher- 
ruit ries, Peaches, Pears, small fruits, etc. Ali 
“*Wood Quality’ stock. Also our big stock 

of 6rnamental trees, shrubs and plants. We 

FCC sell direct only—at about half agents’ prices. 
We will send our book absolutely free. Not 

the biggest book, but one you can depend on. Write to- 


day—return mail brings it. 
WOODLAWN NURSERIES ALLEN L. WOOD 


551 Culver Road, Rochester, N. Y. 


KANT-KLOG SPRAYER- 

9 sizes of sprays from one nozzle. Starts 
or stops instantly—saves solution and 
work. Send forcatalog. Agents wanted, 
Rochester Spray Pump 
Roches* 
















Buy From 


Mrs. Frank Houf 


White-capped clouds are sailing 
Away up in the sky. 

Like a fleet of gallant warships 
They look as they sail by. 


From what part did they sail from 
And whither are they bound? 
How many brave sailors 
Among their crew are found? 


While I look they vanish. 
Oh, whither were they bound? 
Where they were is darkness, 
The night has settled dawn. 


The vivid lightning flashes 
Along the darkening sky; 
The rumbling thunder rolls along, 
The wind is rushing by. 
_—o-——_-_——_ 
Encouraging the Currant 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
C. H. Trott: 

Protect currant cuttings with a freely 
lying mulch. Straw does well for a 
mulch, so does a heap of dry leaves, and 
brush is a good defender against frost 
and sun. Next spring scrape off this 
mulch and cultivate the cuttings. When 
the cutting sends up a shoot, let that be 
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is an adage among all great fruit growers 
that a dead branch en as tanh life 
from the parent stalk as does a live one. 

If every twig, dead or living, that is 
not necessary to the production of fruit, 
be dumped in a heap rods away and burn- 
ed, the vines will be envigorated and 
insect Pg and diseases galore will be 
avoided. Then cultivate between the 
rows. 

———_0O—" 


A Helpful Letter from a Grower of 
Fancy Strawberries, Peaches, 
Pears and Apples 

Mr. Chas. A. Green:—I notice in the 
last issue of the Fruit Grower that you 
intend changing the size of your paper, 
and call for suggestions for improving 
it. I have been a reader of the Fruit 
Grower since 1887; and it seems to me 
that it does not need improving. It 
stands in a class by itself, and I should 

refer to see it remain on the same line. 

t has plenty of departments, and they 
are ably cared for, especially the Fruit 
department. The articles on spraying 
in the February number were alone worth 
more than the subscription price for the 
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The Factory 


SAVE MONEY 













ple bing A Sure for FREE ILLUSTRATED CATA- 
LOG and learn how to save one-third on high-grade 
handsome cutter. You benefit by our 33 years’ experi- 
ence. Material and workmanship the best. You 
pocket dealer’s profit. Supply limited—don’t wait— 
Write today. | 


Kalamazoo Carriage & Harness Co. | 
Dept. &G.F., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Seeds, Plants, Roses 


mail,express 
or freight. 
§ Safe arrival 
and satisfac- 
tion guaran- 
. Every- 
thing you 
want for 
lawn, garden 
or orchard, 
1200 acres de- 
voted to growing stock, 60in hardy roses alone. 
45 greenhouses. 61 years’ ex: 
Catalog Free. Write for it today. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. 






























The mother and war. 


. 





—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 








the main and only stalk, with branches 
growing around it and pointing flaring 
upwards at a bias. After this is a couple 
of years old we may expect blossoms, 
and, as only two or three years of heavy 
bearing may be expected, new cuttings 
should be made every year to keep up 
the supply. Last year’s wood makes the 
best. cuttings, about half a foot long, 
with laterals trimmed off and planted 
in rows nearly a foot and a half apart, 
with cuttings two or three inches apart. 
As soon as frost is out in the spring, the 
currant-begins to show life, and old canes 
must be cut out if the patch is to do good 
work. Manure worked in around the 
vigorous shoots will pay now, and culti- 
vation until blossoming time comes on 
pays in early summer, but stop before 
danger of shaking off the blossoms, which 
happens if roots are disturbed now. 





Those Raspberry Bushes.—After the 
raspberry has dropped its fruit, all old 
canes and all superfluous new ones should 
be cut out, to let in th. sun and to allow 
the few strong new ones all the vitality 
in the root for next season’s bearing. 


|| Five strong new shoots is the accepted 
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number among expert growers, and there 


r 


year. 
During my life-time I have noticed a 
number of publications that built them- 
selves up to a high standard, but, be- 
lieving that they were not up-to-date, 
changed their style so much that they 
were practically new journals and did 
not seem to their readers like the old 
friends they had been formerly, and 
many of their readers dropped away 
from them on this account. Robert 
Bonner built up the N. Y. Ledger to be 
the leading journal of its class in America. 
His sons took hold of it, changed its style 
and had it “up-to-date.” The result 
was, the old Ledger was gone, and thou- 
sands of its subscribers that had read it 
regularly for years lost their interest in 
it and in a short time it was out of exist- 
ence. Others have done thesame. 
Among the most interesting articles to 
me in the Fruit Grower are the reminis- 
cences of your early life and the people 
and places connected therewith. In the 
present issue, your description of Deck 
Crosby is a perfect pen picture of a man 
in my native village, when I was a bcy, 
45 years ago. He also was the postmaster 
of the place. A kind-hearted man, always 
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with a good word for all, especiall 
and old eople. But he played A 
and was therefore tabooed by the church 
people. Wishing you and your journgj 
the best of success, I remain, an old 
admirer of the Fruit Grower—A, } 
Stafford, N. Y. 
—_—_—_—O— 


The Difference 


Have you ever noticed how small a dig. 
order, how slight a dust or misplacement 
it takes to make a room look untidy and 
slovenly? - If not, think about it now 
Reflect upon the impression it gives yoy 
when you go into your kitchen and find the 
soiled spoon, the unwashed dish, left thepe 
after the work of the day is done, and the 
place should be spotless. Don’t you haye 
an instant sensation of irriration and dig. 
sppenteees The woman who has done 
this or who has left her stove littered with 


crumbs or spotted ‘with grease, who has’ 


not brushed up the flour that has fallen 
beside the bag, undoubtedly thought that 
it made no difference, since she was goi 
to give the room a good “ridding-up” 
next day. Yet the disorder made all the 
difference between good and “sloppy” 
housekeeping. Apply the principle to the 
manner in which you conduct the care of 
your own room, your own clothing, your 
own sewing equipment, and see if, after 
all, the same truth of the advantage of 
keeping clean, rather than of makin 
clean, does not run all through your home- 
making. 
—_———_0-—-—-—-—->—>—— 


We should remember that it is quite 
as much a part of friendship to be delicate 
in its demands as to.be ample in its per- 
formance.—Boyes. 
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DON’T STOP SPRAYING 
It is easier to keep up than catch up. It takes two yeang for 
__ trees to bear after the foliage is destroyed, 

R ber, too, that do spraying is im- 
portant, and in some states spraying is com- 
ulsory. Sprayed fruit is good fruit, and good 
it always bringsagood price in any season 


TRON AGE 


Bucket, Barrel, Powerand 
Traction Sprayers include# 
7Ocombinations foror- 
chard, field, garden, 
poultryhousea 
use mn 














buy barrel or bucket 
Sprayer now and build 
to larger uses whenyou 
need it. Ask yourdeal- 
erto showthisline and 
write us for ‘‘Spray’’ 
booklet and our spray 



















ready and willing to lend a helping hand, 











Streak of Gold,”* FREE, and I 
you the truth about manure spreaders 
and how to get the greatest profit out 
of your manure products. 
















Spreaders © 
for a 90-day free to test thoroug’ / 
against any make of separator that even 
sells for twice as much and will let 7 
you be the judge. Built up to a high 
standard and not down t 















ern, the most ,. the most 
scientific, the cleanest skimmer, the 
most beautiful in design of any cream 
separator made today andI have 
scenthemaill. A postal gets ov 

big free Separator Catalog and 
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A Fruit Grower That Creates a Market 
by Creating an Appetite for His 
Apples : 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
John E. Taylor 
An interesting plan has been started 
a Maine Fruit Grower, Rolafd T. 
Patten, of Somerset county, in a way 
to create @ bigger home market for *>- 
ples. His idea is to get people to eatin 
more apples and then, as a matter o 
course, the market for fruit will be better. 


His plan _is working good. This fall 
when the Wealthy variety of apple was 
ready to harvest and the round, highly- 
colored beauty became juicy, he began to 
harvest them and put them in peck paper 
pags. Into each bag he put a placard 
with the following inscription: ‘The 
Maine Apple—Is the Best of All the fruits 
that grow on the tree or vine—Sent with 
the compliments of R. T. Patten—Get 
the Apple Habit—Order a barrel of your 
grocer. 

Mr. Patten owns a large farm, and a 
few years - he set out about 1,000 apple 
trees of the Wealthy, Gano, Baldwin 
and a few other varieties. He is author 
of the statement that an orchard is equal 
to a bank account or an insurance policy 
of many thousands of dollars. 

He took each bag of apples and delivered 
to the various citizens of the town, mak- 
ing it an object to give them to people 
that would make up many classes. The 
plan took. It was only a short time be- 


Several cases where orders were placed 
for this fruit, buyers received word back 
that they were too late. Bulk apples 
are selling in the New York yards in 
barrels, weighing from 130 to 1 ounds 
at $1.25 to $1.50. On the docks the 
prices remained firm. Baldwins ranging 
from $1.75 to $2.75; Ben Davis, $1.75 to 
$2.50; Kings, $1.75 to $3.25, and Green- 
ings, ;2.00 to $4.00, according to quality. 
Jonathans sold up to $3.50 and $4.00. 





Oo- 
Prices of New York Fruits 
Apples per barrel: 


MclIntosh...... $2.50 — $4.00 
Jonathan.................. 2.50 — 3.50 
Twenty-ounce.......°..... 1.75 — 2.75 
Spitzenberg................ 1.75 —. 2.75 
BROW ie ea i SS 
go ag Rag eek he 2.00 — 2,75 
Wolfe River, Me., fancy.... 2.50 — 3.50 
Hubbardston.............. 1.75 — 2.25 
WOW, ois oc Sa ws AHS OD 
Ben Davis....¢......5..... 2.78 — 2.25 
York Imperial..............1.75 — 2.50 
Greenings..............:.. 2.00 — 3.75 
Northwestern Greenings... 1.75 — 3.75 
Fall Pippin.....:...........1.75 — 3.25 
York Pippin:.:.....5..2....1.75 — 2.75 
Pound Sweet.............. 1.75 — 2.25 
Congres 5 ice SE ee 1.00 — 1.50 





S. S. Stouffer Donates Windfall Apples 
to All Takers 

Former County Commissioner S. S. 

Stouffer, residing near south of Sharps- 
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3-hly rubber 







B/25 


GUARANTEED 12 YEARS 
5,000 rolls that were on 


for export. 

The sudden outbreak of 
the European war has made 
it next to impossible to ship 
via Merchant Marine. 

This large shipment was 
eating itself up in storage 
charges and to be moved 
atonce. We took the entire 
shipment and are offering at 
our prices to move quickly. 








the docks at New York City Lake Trinidad 
best - wearing asphalt made. 

Saturated on fine wool felt, 
making a combination of the 
toughest water-proof materi- 
als ever discovered. 

Don’t delay. 
snap can’t last. Order from 
this advertisement. 

Each roll contains 108 
square feet and nails and 
cement to lay. 


SEND FOR SAMPLES AND CATALOG 


This 


(Complete with Nails and Cement ) 
This roofing is made of pure 


Asphalt, the 


roofing 


MANUFACTURERS OUTLET CO. 


DEPT. 75-A BUFFALO, N. Y. 









































On the way to market. | 





' fore Mr. Patten had received orders for 


several barrels from different —— to 
whom he had given a sample bag. 


_0O--—— 
BEST APPLES FIRM 


Active Demand Reported in New York 
Market 


Apple dealers reported a continued 

e moveme.+ of fruit. They said 
that durirg tht z=. three weeks immense 
uantities of apples had been shipped 
m Western New York. Prices ais 
thown a tendency to advance, gains 
amounting to 25 to 50c a barrel. Com- 
menting upon the situation, the New 
York ‘‘Packer’”’ said: 


The apple market is on the boom and 


| While prices have not risen to sensational 


ights the situation is firm, both on 
el and bulk stock. Advices from 


 tp-state indicate that a land office busi- 
| tess has been going on in apples for the 


three weeks. A great many large 
ks of barrel fruit that were taken in- 











tarly at $1.50 f. 0.-b. station, have been 


tuned over at $1.75 to 2. No.1 and No. 








| 2 fruit, Baldwins and Greenings, sold at 
















ing station in Western New York at 
60 to $3.00 per barrel. The demand 





‘Mtive. Quite a demand develo 
‘New York city for bulk apples. A few, 
“ays ago considerable fruit was t 
tere from farmers in the state at 
‘#¢ per 100 pounds delivered here. This 
‘Week Western New York state growers 





"4 





pee ae a 


ftom the Middle West has been heavy 220 
ind the bulk apple market kak gel er 


quoting New York d 80c to 
dred weight for bulk apples, 


burg, this morning threw open his large 
apple orchard, consisting of nearly 20 
acres, to the people of the community 
to come and get all théapples they desire. 

Mr. Stouffer had picked from the trees 
the marketable apples, and those left 
after packing and the fallen apples are 
now free to the residents about Antietam 
Furnace. Mr. Stouffer, who is one of 
the largest farmers in Washington county, 
employs at intervals nearly all the popu- 
lation of Antietam, and the offer of free 
apples, many of which will keep through- 
out the winter, and the others can be 
used for appie butter making, etc., are 
given mainly to those who have been his 
employes. 

Mr. Stouffer has been following the 
custom of giving the apples to the resi- 
dents of the neighborhood each year, 
rather than attempting to make cider 
from them, feeling that the good they do 
the people far exceeds the small amount 
of money which might be brought to him 
by converting them into cider. Some 
families gather as many as 40 bushels. 


mm 
Alfalfa Versus Timothy 


In one ton of alfalfa hay there are 1,044 
pounds of digestible nutrients of which 
pounds are digestible protein. In 
one ton .. timothy hay there are 926 
pounds of digestible nutrients of which 
56 pounds are digestible protein, says 
Board’s Dairyman. The nutrients in the 





to” timothy hay are furnished a little cheaper 


than in the alfalfa, but the protein in the 
alfalfa is far cheaper than in the seme. 
As a dairy feed we world consider alfalfa 


hay cheaper at $26 pe ton than timothy 


at.$20. 
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-22 rifle in the world! 


It’s a take-down, convenient to carry and clean. The tool steel _ 
working parts cannot wear out. Its Ivory Bead and Rocky Mountain 5 
Has lever action—like a big 
ame rifle; has solid top and side ejection for safety and rapid accurate firing. 
Price, round barrel, 
$14.50; octagon, $16.00. @ Model 1892, similar, but not take-down, prices, $12.15 up. 

Z w72S CO.,- 
39 Willow St.. New Haven, Conn. 
When you write advertisers Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


sights are the best set ever furnished on any .22. 


eautiful case-hardened finish and superb build and balance. 


Learn more about all Marlin repeaters. Send 3 
étamps postage for the 128-page Marlin catalog. 


™ Marlin 


Medel Repeating Rifle 


Shoots all .22 short, .22 long and 

.22 long-rifle cartridges; ex- 
‘ cellent for rabbits, squir- 
rels, hawks, crows, foxes 


and all small game 


and 


target work 
up to 200 yards. 


















Don’t Pay Freight on Wate 


Spray witt. 


Niagara Soluble: Sulphur Compound 


Im Powder Form 


This Scientific Powdered Spray Material 





Assures Clean, Top-of-the-Market Fruit 


Dissolves instantly in cold or hot water. 
any climate. Will not crystallize. 


Sticks like paint. 


Will keep indefinitely in 
Four years 


actual use has proven it to be the most economical, efficient, practical 


and convenient spray material on the market. 


CONSIDER THIS COMPARISON 


Fruit. 


calendar. 
from the very best sources. 


perimental Department — describes 


600-1b. Barrel against 1 00-1b. Drum 
SPRAYING TREES 


is a Business Proposition 
We have the facts about producing Quality 
They are yours for the asking. 
Send today for our Up-to-the-Minute Spray 
Live information about spraying 


A scientific bulletin prepared by our Ex- 





Standard Drum 


Niagara Soluble 


actual 


Sulphur Compound. 
This 100 pounds of 
powdered materia! 


is equivalent to 60 


Standard Barrel field experiments with Niagara Seluble Sul- fallone of liquid. 
- cakage im- 
commercial iim and sul- phar O-7 A073 soutien 
Pots weighs sud wounds, 4 tesumeaial bookie: givirg the experiences 
ot Ppa 7s 70, is water of practicas trni* orews:s ail over the country / = 
. Sa.0- . > od 
to prevent leakage. Whose Niagara Sc vble Sulphur Compound / 
S/ Se ¥ 
OS 
Use the coupon today and get these S$ “2p. 
. . * . os “al 
business bulletins on fruit spraying. & vy 3 > 


Mannfacturers of eve for spraying purposes 
Machinery Materials 


NIAGARA SPRAYERCO.iisitsaitst: 97,55. 
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wy farmers buy International 


Harvester engines—Mogul or 
Titan—engines of standard construction 
with such features as accurately fitted piston 
and rings, extra large valves, prompt repair 
service, use of cheapest local fuel—features 
that make them last by far the longest and 
save the most money in the end. 

Be sure when you buy your engine that it 
is an I H C engine, and you will be sure of 
best material and best construction. 


are made 
vertical or 
range from 1 to 50-H. P. They operate on both 
low and high grade fuels. $ 
Not every local dealer can show you International 


Harvester engines. € 
logues and full information, and we will tell you the 
name of the local dealer who handles our engines, 


International Harvester Company of America 


CHICAGO 
Champion 





They 


ortable, stationary, or skidded; 
orizontal; air or water-cooled. Sizes 


Write us for interesting cata- 





(Incorporated) 


Deering 
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Carrying the Apple Crop 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
J. Crow Taylor. 







for so that its distribution and 
consumption may be spread out 
to cover the entire year, that is, 
there should be available for use some of 
| the latest keeping apples until the time 
|of arrival of some of the earliest apples 
of the next season on the market. 
Generally, at many places at least, 
there are apples available for use practi- 





| cally all the year round. Sometimes the 


handling and caring have involved somuch 


|expense that the’ cost of the apples to 
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ADVERTISING RATES 


Display Advertising per agate line . 
One inch each insertion . 
Quarter Page each insertion . 


$ .60 |] Half Page cach insertion . $210.00 
8.40 |} Full Page each insertion . . 325.00 
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Advertisements of Farms for Sale, Live Stock, Poultry, Eggs, 
Situations Wanted or Help Wanted are accepted at Classified rate if 
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No discounts of any kind to advertisers or agencies on Classified 
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Display advertisements of less than five lines, and reading matter 
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When the advertiser is unknown to us, proper references must 
accompany the order. 
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Send for complete rate card and important data. 
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the consumer has a restricting influence 





J. Crow Taylor. 


on the volume used. That is one of the 
| things we should seek to get at in figuring 
|for the best solution to the problem of 
| carrying the crop. 


Grain crops are carried in storage bins 


; and elevators everywhere from the place 


of origin on the farm to the point of final 
consumption at the mills, with intervening 
elevators and storage places at various 
shipping points and centers of concentra- 
tion. 

Apples present a somewhat different 
problem in the matter of storing and 
caring for them, and a consideraticn of 
the problem on all sides from one er 1 to 
the other suggests that the best and 1 ost 
economical storage is that which m-y be 
provided by the grower himself at the 
point of origin. 

The ideal plan in apple growing, theo- 
retically at least, is that of providing 
storage room for practically the entire 
crop, and then market it when the best 
price conditions offer during the season 
between growing and the arrival of the 
first of the next season’s crop. The 
grower can store his apples at less cost 
and at smaller waste than they can be 
stored and cared for anywhere else along 
the line between the producer and con- 
sumer. True the consumer might do the 
same thing; he might buy at gathering 
time a whole season’s needs and carefully 
store them in his cellar. There are but 
few consumers who do this, however, 
as most prefer to buy the fruit as it is 
needed and let the grower or the dealer 
stand the loss incident to fruit that 
decays while being carried in storage. 

One of the suggestions offered by the 
Department of Agricultural is that 
growers should not attempt to harvest 
the entire crop at one picking, but should 
glean what is ready to pick, and leave 
such fruit as will stand on the tree as 
long as possible. 

Of course, along with this is offered 
another suggestion, that those who can 
get into the market very early with part 
of their crop should do so, that they may 
take advantage of the better price fre- 
quently obtainable at the first picking. 


Then when it comes to the matter of 
long-keeping standard grade varieties 
which are commonly placed in cold 
storage, it is explained that prices which 
are likely to rule in the early winter will 
hardly justify accumulated charges on 
short keeping and low grade varieties. 
In other words, the advice is against cold 
storage except on long-keeping, - bigh- 


E apple crop, like the wheat 
crop, should be carried and cared 
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It is contended that itiy | 


grade offerings. 
not profitable at_any time to cold 
inferior grades. This opinion may ey, 
ually be extended to cover even be 
grades, Anyway, what looks like the 
proposition is for the grower himself to 


store and carry the crop and ship it out 


as the consumption requires it. 

In this way he will be able to get en 
better price for the late mar etings tp 
pay for some of the loss incident to 
keeping the fruit, and certainly the 
of storage will be less in this way than } 
any other means that can be deyj 
Just how the storing may best be done jg 
a matter open to some debate. Algo it 
is a matter in which each grower gy 
exercise his individual ideas. The main 
point of it all is that the best idea in the 
proposition of carrying the crop t 
that offers itself so far is the idea of 


grower himself storing and caring for the | 


crop and marketing it out as seems best 
for profits during the winter and spring, 
Oo——- 

How to Accumulate Money 
Almost every individual makes mo 
We are all money makers. Some " 
make money much faster than others 
One reason why we are not rich is that 
though we make money we do not ag. 

cumulate it. 

In New York state there are map 
beautiful lakes. Some of these lakes ar _ 
large, embracing thousands of acres, and 
yet the streams entering these lakes arp 
In many cases simply small brooks of 
rivulets. Here is an illustration of ap 
accumulation. Think for a moment of 
the millions of tons of water that have 
accumulated in this reservoir or bagi 
from little rivulets. 

Money accumulated and invested in. 
creases at marvelous speed. If you do 
not realize this fact you would learn it if 





‘you should mortgage your farm and then 


e continually surprised at the frequeney 
of the payments of semi-annual interest 
on your mortgage. 

The individual who is saving something 
every day, every month, and every year 
is getting rich. This individual is aceu- 
mulating wealth probably in the same 
slow manner in which the lake is accumu- 
lating health-giving water. Not one per. 
son in 10,000 appreciates the importance 
of small savings or realizes what money 
saved in youth will amount to in old age 
at compound interest. 

When I was a young man I pasted in 
ray hat. figures showing what five dollars 
spent in childhood would amount to at 
the end of fifty years at compound inte 
rest. I do not remember the exact 
but the five dollars spent in childhood 
would certainly amount in fifty years to 
a fortune. These figures pasted in my 
hat were so alarming and yet so truthful 
they would tend to make a person miserly, 
therefore I removed them through fear 
of becoming too economical. 


There was a peddler in our town who 
for many years carried all of his wares 
upon his back. Surely this man 
not get rich very fast, but he accumulated 
wealth as the lake accumulates waiter, 
and at the age'of seventy years di 
worth a million dollars.—O, Green. 
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Christmas Month with the Fruit 

Hardy plants, such as apples, 
quinces and grape vines, may be pi 
this month. Spring or fall set trees, and 
those which ripened their wood laté 
the season, should not be pruned, how 
ever, unti¥early spring, as they are 
to winter-kill. The stone fruits, 10, 
frequently kill back in severe seasols, 
and for this reason are better cut in late 
winter. Young fruit trees in ¢é 
situations should be staked to ny 
the winds from injuring them. Drive 
stake into the ground on either side 0 
the tree, and tie to both stakes, usilg” 
strips of old rubber or leather or | 
prevent injury to the bark. 

If the fruit-planted areas need i 
ing, this is an admirable time to do thé 
work, unless the ground is frozen. M4 
tile drains between the rows of trees, Will 
the hi point of the tile two.alt 
one-half feet below the surface. Fu® 
select a suitable outlet at the lowest poly 












in the field, and begin there to 1a} | 
i nefited Ha 


pipes. Yo trees are be 
winter by having a mound of earth a1 
high about their base. The ear 
ports the plants during heavy win 
also keeps rabbits and mice from 
the bark.—F. H. Sweet. 4 
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Experience of a Clergyman in Making 
Money Out of a Strawberry Patch 
in Order to Send His Children 
Through College 






tiful village of Clifton Springs, 
located thirty-five miles east of 
wicetiel Rochester, N. Y., I became ac- 
——— quainted with Dr. 8. H. Adams, 
the genial chaplain of the Clifton Springs 
sanitarium, who has occupied his present 
position at the sanitarium for fifteen 
years. 

I was greatly interested in Dr. Adams’ 
experience in growing strawberries. While 
preaching years ago, in the populous city 
of Chicago, he had a nervous breakdown, 
which made it impossible for him to 
continue preaching. Since his children 
were planning a college course, he found 
it necessary to employ his time in some 
way to add to his revenue, but found this 
a difficult porte, as many others 
have discovered who have been obliged 
to give up their professional work and 
engage in some enterprise of which they 
have little knowledge. 

Dr. Adams was born and brought u 
on a farm, therefore he knew about soi 
and about the cultivation of soils. In 
other words, he had learned as a boy on 
the farm a thousand agers things 
which aided him in deciding to locate on 
a little farm at a college town and begin 
the growing of small fruits. 

Dr. Adams was attracted to small fruits 
for the reason that he must have ready 
money without nese He could not wait 
for apple and peach trees to come into 
bearing. He had experience enough with 
small fruits to know that they would 
come into bearing soon after planting 
and that the strawberry would come into 
fruiting before any other. Like myself, 
he found the strawberry the poor man’s 
berry, inasmuch as it does not require 
years of waiting in order to secure a full 
crop of fruit. 

Dr. Adams’ first plantation of straw- 
berries embraced one acre. I always have 
fears for the inexperienced fruit grower 
who sets out strawberry plants by the 
acre, for I know from experience that it 
is easy to meet with failure in trans- 
planting the strawberry, for the reason 
that it is a perishable plant with roots 
so fragile they will wither and perish if 
exposed for a brief time, as careless 
planters often expose them by scattering 
them along in the row in advance of the 
planter. There is also danger that the 
strawberry plants will be set too deeply, 
in which case the crowns will rot and the 
plants will perish, or that the plants 
may not be set deep enough, in which 
case they may not survive. have 
learned nA that the soil on which straw- 
berries are planted should be carefully 
prepared and made as fine as _ possible, 
for if the soil is lumpy and hard, the 
drying airs and winds will be forced in 
about the roots and the plants will perish. 

But Dr. Adams succeeded in making 
his strawberry plants live, and when the 
bed was about to furnish a crop of fruit 
he invited successful fruit growers to 
come to see the plantation and tell Dr. 
Adams where he had made mistakes or 
to make suggestions for improving his 
methods. The wise men came and looked 
over the plantation. Finally, after look- 
ing at each other and saying nothing, one 
of these men remarked, “I think we had 
better come here with our friends to 
learn how to grow strawberries instead 
of telling the owner how to do so.” 

The plantation was indeed a marvelous 
success, resulting in an abundant crop. 
Although the first year Dr. Adams felt 
compelled to ship his berries to Detroit, 


is strawberries gave him a start which ¢ 


led to his ultimate success as a grower of 
small fruits. 
The Doctor explained his method of 
lanting which was done with a spade. 
e inserted the spade in the soil and 
moved it backwards and forwards, mak- 
ing an opening for the strawberry roots. 
“But,’’ I remarked, “by this backward 
and forward movement of the spade han- 
dle you made an excavation or cavity 
at the bottom of the cleft, the same as 
at the top where you inserted the roots.” 
. “Yes,” replied the Doctor, “‘but after 
inserting the strawberries in the cleft 
made by the spade, I was careful to make, 


URING a recent visit tothe beau- P 


Green’s Fruit Grower 


‘‘No,’”’ he replied, ‘‘I did not know that 
it was desirable to do that.’ 

“T have found,’”’ I replied, ‘‘that espe- 
cially where the roots on the strawberry 
lants are more+than ordinarily long, it 
is well to cut off nearly half the length 
of the roots, and this applies to the roots 
of grape vines and often to the roots of 
trees. I have discovered that new roots 
start to grow more quickly and make 
more vigorous growth after the old roots 
are cut off to a moderate extent thanif all 
the roots are left on in a great mass, 
which are liable to crowd against each 
other and not be separated in the soil. 

Dr. Adams discovered, as almost all 
growers have discovered, that the best 
market for strawberries and other small 
fruits is the home market, thus saving the 
necessity of purchasing a large number of 
berry boxes and crates and saving the 
expense of shipping and the commissions 
that must be paid to commission houses 
where the berries are sold in distant cities, 
but on investigation he was told that 
there were so many fruit growers in his 
locality there was no cpportinsy for 
selling the fruit in Ann Arbor, where he 
was living. 

Not discouraged at this report, how- 
ever, he approached one of the leading 
grocers of the place who did not propose 
to buy his fruit. He told this grocer that 
he would like to leave a crate of his ber- 
ries at the grocery and learn the result. 
The nex day he was notified by this 
grocer that, owing to the superior quality 
and uniform size, he could leave two 
crates of berries the next day. Finally, 
this groceryman bought a large portion 
of the berries that my friend produced, 
and made it unnecessary for him to make 
further shipments of his fruit to commis- 
sion houses. He found his profits in- 
creased by home sales as compared with 
sales made by shipment through com- 
mission houses. 

Dr. Adams enlarged his plantation 
of small fruits, embracing the growing 
of blackberries, red and black raspber- 
ries, grapes and peaches, and was thus 
enabled to get money to complete the 
education of his children and fo sustain 
himself and his good wife, whom I had 
also the pleasure of meeting at Clifton 
Springs. 

Wherever I go and whomever I meet in 
my travels, I am likely to come across 
individuals who are or have been sub- 
scribers to Green’s Fruit Grower. I was 
greatly pleased to learn from Dr. Adams 
that he knew all about C. A. Green and 
Green’s Fruit Grower, of which he was.a 
subscriber during his years of fruit grow- 
ing. The Doctor will gaeorw J not deny 
that he received much assistance from 
the advice given in this publication on 
the growing of the strawberry and other 
small fruits. 

On a certain occasion Dr. Adams, who 
is an eloquent platform man with pro- 
nounced and original ideas of the phi- 
losophy of life and kindred subjects, was 
invited to deliver an address before the 
Theological Seminary of which he is a 
graduate. After the delivery of the ad- 
dress, he was about to start for home 
when he was urged to remain another 
day. This he objected to, since he felt 
that he should return early to his home. 
Then he was told the reason why it was 
desired that he should stay another day 
—the Institution desired to confer upon 
him the degree of doctor of divinity. 
To this Dr. Adams laughingly said that 
he was now a cultivator of the soil, a dig- 
ger and a planter. “What would you 
think,’’? he explained, ‘‘of giving a man 
the degree of doctor of divinity when the 
next day you might see him riding from 
town upon a load of manure which he 
was about to deliver at his little fruit 


But notwithstanding this objection, 
the honorable degree was conferred to 
Dr. Adams. 

—— 0?" 
An Early Riser. 

Farmer Brown and Farmer Jones were 
near neighbors, and many a dispute took 
place as to who was the earlier riser. One 
day Farmer Brown determined to put the 
subject to test. Rising very early one 
morning, he proceeded to visit his friend 
about 4 o’clock. Great was his astonish- 
ment when he saw Mrs. Jones hanging out 
the clothes. ‘Farmer Jones about?” he 


the opening shallow and close up, the asked 


lower cavity made by the spade, the same 
as that above.”’ 

“Did you clip off the ends of the straw- 
berry roots?’’ r asked. Ross gosaes 


‘ Well,” replied the lady, “he was the 
first part of the morning, but I doubt 
where he be now.’’—Sunday-School Ad- 
vocate. 
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Green’s Fruit Grower 


Pruning for Profit 


Written for Green's Fruit Grower by EARLE WILLIAM GAGE 


HE man with the fruit orchard, 
: large, who fails to three and one-half foot space. 
appreciate the wealth of profit 

t is his for a little additional 
. _in the form of cutting 
back his tree-limbs, has failed to become 
aware of one of the most important facts ing wings, which should always remain 
in fruit growing. There are four good uj 





repeated the third time, with the same 
The tree 
will be from six to seven years of age 
eoreee to the three series of laterals 

coming well established. This would 
constitute the skeleton work or support- 


upright. As the tree is in full bearing 
at this period the growth is small, and any 
imbs above the third series laterals are 
most apt to bear previous to becoming 
of the proper size to be self-supporting. 
Nevertheless, if a large tree is desired, 
the fourth and fifth laterals can be pro- 
duced by keeping the fruit off the tops of 
the rote Bo and cutting back as for the 
first three series, except the series may 
be three feet apart. great amount of 
fruit may be borne directly, and on the 
small twigs on the structure limbs of the 
laterals or sub-laterals. On the ma- 
jority of varieties these come out natu- 
rally, but cutting back insures the coming 
out, and they may be produced where 
and when desired. 


POSITION OF CUT 


Whenever a cut-back is made, position 
must be first considered. Too many 
fail in this. A high cut above a bud 
causes the resulting limb to start hori- 
zontally and grow upright at an angle of 
the original Emb. To cut close to the 
bud produces a straight continuation 
of the original limb. The high cut is 
practiced on leaders on the windward 
side of the tree, and the close cut on the 
opposite side, commonly, though, either 
cut may be made to an  tamiyg 1 <3 any 
position of the tree. Where limbs de- 


reasons for cutting back limbs, namely, sired for permanent laterals grow too 
cutting back for the purpose of causing horizontally or do not fill the space next 
the branches to grow out directly below to them, where a lateral is needed a high 
the cut; cutting back for position; cutting cut above the proper bud will throw the 
back for strength; and, cutting back to new growth out at an angle upright in 
induce frpit or to check excessive growth. the first place and at an abrupt angle 
| The first three prunings have to do with toward the open space in the second 
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Pruning an old orchard. 





i 
Our President (Mr. Lewis), = 0 aud ouly pekinese pump 
when done in e winter. e last reason 
created the plan whereby OV€TI should be fulfilled in mid-summer or late 
$100,000 was invested by New gen aes nek ON. branches is 
‘ ‘the most important of the four reasons, 
Yorkers in an orchard located : as by its practice the tree’s stature ad 
on the Pacific Coast (which, shape ne ee ae = bearisg 
. area instituted and maintained. To con- 
property none of the investors struct a heavy, substantial skeleton work 
would ever see), hence had to pee | be the peteery Sept és ali = 
e . ing of young trees. er the second or 
act on confidence in the plan third year’s growth, only the main branch- 
and its creator. es or “leaders” being left on at previous 
If you havevan.orchard- O9f gne‘half to six fost in height, from ten to 
, ‘ ra” ne-half e rom ten to 
agricultural project that is jree twelve inches should be cut off the top 
and clear (we will consider no 
other), we can create a success- 


of the tree, to throw out laterals (side 
branches). The cut of ten inches or more 

ful selling or development plan 

for you. Address 


is n and upright 
LEWIS, inc. 


ecessary that stron 
branches ~$ be attainod from the buds 
below the 
PARK ROW BUILDING 


These lateraly are @ part of the peima- 
nent siructure of the tree. Whenever 
the leader has made over three and one- 

NEW YORK 


half ieet additionai grovsth, it should be 
cut back to within three and cne-half 
feet of the first cut and the 





processes 


place. Both cuts should be very severe, 
as a single limb from the bud is desired. 
This is explained as cutting for strcugth. 
To attain strength from cutting back, 
the cut should be severe, taking at least 
two-thirds of the previous year’s growth, 
though more would be better, the strength 
of the new growth -being according to 
the amount of tke cut-back. A cut of 
one-fourth of one-year-old wood results 
in five to eight new shoots below the cu‘; 
a cut of one-half, from three to five new 
limbs; of two-thirds, two to three new 
limbs; more than three-fourths, only one 
strong limb, though there may be one or 
two weak twigs below. With lighter cuts 
the limbs are nearly equal in size, but with 
cuts with over two-thirds the greater the 
proportion between the top limbs and 
the other, an exception to this occurs 
eccesionally. It must be fully understood 
thet cut-backs to buds are to be made 
only in one-year-old wood. Cutt 
back to induce fruiting checks the growt 
of the limb cut back. As stated bundy 
this is performed in mid-summer and 
after the season’s heavy growth has 
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passed. The fall growth usually bej 
much less than the early growth, the b 


back of the cut-back have ample time to 
swell before the tree stops growing | 


This should only be practiced on othe 
than structural limbs and not before the 
fourth year. The setting of fruit buds 
and spurs can be expected in proportigg 
to the amount of check the tree receives 
and the age of the tree. 

All of these reasons and effects of cyt. 


ting back will apply similarly to the cyt. 


ting back of any branch to some one of 


its side branches. When cutting a lane 


limb off a small side-limb, or to any gj 
branch at an abrupt angle, always leaye 
one-half of astub. A close cut, especially 
if slanting, will cut off the sap supp} 
and the new top will make poor growt 
for a number of years to come. 


CUTTING BACK THE FIRST YEAR 


To those who are planting trees in 
locations expo to a prevailing wind 
and who have passed through the ordeal 
of staking young trees or practiced heavy 
cutting into the wind to establish a shape 
the wisdom of this method will prove 
unconceivable value, and is apparent at 
first thought. This refers to the cuttin 
back of the whip 4he first year it is set in 
the orchard lot. ‘To those with the greater 
expcrience in planting trees, the discovery 
was early made that there was some. 
thing wrong in the practice of cutting 
whips back to a bud into the wind-over 
position and often past, the end of the 
first year. The shoot produced by the 
top bud will be sure to be the strongest 
limb and is often twice or even three times 
the size of any other shoot that the whip 
will produce. Then consider the fags 
that this same limb will often retain its 
supremacy over the age of all others from 
three to five years, regardless of any 
subsequent pruning. Then concede the 
fact that the windward leaders all blow 
over toward or even past the center of 
the tree, while those on the opposite side 
are protected to a great degree and will 
remain in a far more upright position, 
The usual condition after the first or 
second year’s growth clearly reveals the 
original windward (top) limb either 
center stem or entirely out of position 
which it was intended to fill. Therefore, 
it is no wonder that the leaders blow over 
and staking must be resorted to. Even 
if the windward leader has made a center 
stem or removed from position the top 
has gone over, and as it is still the heaviest 
limb, nothing but a pull from that side 
of the tree will insure bringing it back 
into position. Therefore, it would prove 
much more satisfactory if the heaviest 
limb were on the protected side of the 
tree, where one of two winters’ cuttings 
back toward the-wind would serve to 
stay an upright limb, while the use of 
two or three braces would suffice to sup- 
port the windward leaders in their proper 
position without further work to balance 
the tree. This practice has been worked 
out carefully in ell parts of the country 
and has proved most satisfactory. 

A whip should never be cut back toa 
windward bud. The bud should be 
cut exactly opposite the direction of the 
prevailing wind of the region. And the 
limb should be cut close to the bud. This 
will produce a shoot which tends to make 
a direct continuation of the whip, but will 
be blown over for one or two years until 
the windward leaders have received & 
sufficient start to guarantee thrift. 
top limb should 
into the new wood these two years, mak- 
ing the cuts one-half to three-quarters 
of an inch above a windward bud which 


will force them back when blown too | 


horizontally. 

After the tree has reached the second 
year of its age, there is practically no 
danger of the leader being blown ovet. 
When bracing other leaders back from the 
heaviest leader, the brace should be from 
a point as low as possible from the point 
on the other leaders. 

——————-0--—- 
Remarkably Rapid Growth 

““P’taters is good this mornin’, madam,” 
said the old truckman, making 
weekly call. 

“Oh, are they?” retorted the customer. 
“That reminds me. 
you sold me lest week are so much sm 








get a basketful dug the last ones is abo 
twice the size o’ the first.’’ 
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Simplifying Fruit Market Conditions 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
John E. Taylor 

The Maine farmer is bothered the most 
in apple growing at present in storing 
and marketing his fruit. This is now 
being ore by, new methods. 
The cellars have “ecome inadequate for 
storage, as @ great masy of them hav:> 
spoils them 
for fruit, and besides so much fruit “s 
now being raised that most_cellars’ will 
not accommodate the crop. Gov. William 
T. Haines, of Maine, has done much in 
simplifying these conditions. He owns 
a large farm in Mt. Vernon and his method 
is a very simple one. He has made this 

lan: 
4 “Tt is for the farmers themselves who 
produce apples to any great extent and 
who have orchards coming into bearing, 
to arrange for lots of land on side tracks, 
or where side tracks can be built near the 
railroad stations, along the apple growing 
sections of the State, upon which they 
can build storage houses for their apples; 
cold storage or such storage as will keep 
the apples till the time when the market 
calls for them. Every product has a 
time during the year when it is needed 
for consumption, and those who want it 
find it wherever located. To illustrate, 
if there were 50,000 barrels of apples 
stored in different storehouses along the 
line of the M. C. R. R. from Waterville to 
Lewiston, which is all an apple growing 
country, the selling houses and jobbers 


own crop by being in a position to dispose 
of it when the market demands it. To 
my idea, it can be done through the co- 
operation of storage houses of a proper 
kind, which I believe should be built 
near to the railroad stations, so that the 
—_ can be handled with a great saving 
of labor, taking them direct from the 
orchard to the storage house,.and then at 
the proper time shipping them from there 
to the market.”’ 


—_—0-—--—-———~ 
This is of Interest to Buyers of Apples 

Desiring to serve the readers of Green’s 
Fruit Grower to the best of our ability, 
our C. A. Green has offered to bring 
together buyers and sellers of apples in 
various parts of the country without 
charge to either party for this service. 
We have been of some service and hope 
to aid further in this work. 

If those who desire to buy apples in 
carload lots or-in small amounts will 
write us, stating what kind of apples they 
want and how many barrels and what 
=e they can pay we can send such 

uyers the addresses of. many growers of 
apples who have a good supply of good 
fruit yet on hand for sale. : 

As far as heard from, the majority: of 
those responding to our offer are in Maine. 
Some are located in Massachusetts, some 
in New Jersey, some in Connecticut, some 
in New York, one from Ohio. 

The more experience I get in apple 
growing and apple selling, I see one 
reason why some growers find ready sale 


- Green’s Fruit Grower 


Wages on the Farm 

Editor Green’s Fruit Grower:—I have 
long been a satisfied reader of your maga- 
uine. I have always read and taken note 
of what y-1 wrie on the hired man ques- 
tion. I have been one of those same 
men for twenty vears, having worked 
at the bench at a trade, also on the farm. 
Now, Mr. Editor, § want to drive c..e 
nail. The farmers in this section will 
not pay for a man who has brains enough 
to mow weeds without a boss. The wage 
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limit is $1.00 per day, except in harvest 


time, when it is $1.50 per day. $2.00 
a _ is given in town for common labor, 
and I make $2.80 a day, not at a trade. 
There is something wrong with the farm. 
I have met lots of men who are capable 
of doing all farm work and who could be 
trusted to work alone, and they would 
be glad to do farm work if it only paid a 
living wage. I know one man who worked 
several years at $14.00 per month and 
board.—Ira B. Garwood, Ohio. 





— teeth and pulverizer. 


Greater growth from the 


ws in a narrow line making w 





ground 


Scientific soil cultivation gives bigger results, and you save time 
and lighten labor if your implements are 


Planet Jr 


Li 


a seeds ac- 
eel hoe cultivation 


Also solid steel wheel, which prevents clogging. 
FREE An instructive 72-page_ illustrated 
catalogue! Send postal for it today ? 

















A row of Jonathan apple trees, six years old. 





of Boston and New York would know 
just how many apples were there in those 
houses the minute they were filled, and 
the minute the market called for those 
apples they would have them. In other 
words, they would come to the farmers 
for this product, and the time to sell 
anything is the time when somebody 
wants it; and when one wants to buy a 
product, he will pay a fair price for it. 
Under these circumstances the farmer 
would be master of the situation. The 
only question is, How are we to tackle 
the problem of building the store-house? 
An investment of money is required, and 
the cost of building and expense of main- 
tenance and care must be borne by the 
apple grower. What better way to get 
the net result to the Maine farmer than 
for the Maine farmer to do it himself, 
or for the community in which the apples 
are grown. And our Maine farmers have 
plenty of money, in many instances 
deposited in our Maine savin 6 banks, 
which could be used toward this enter- 
prise, and it is simply a matter of investing 
nore capital in their own business. The 
qu.-tion simply is, Have these men confi- 
dence waough to invest their own money 
in their own business? 

“While the Maine apple has iac flavor 
which no other apple raised in the Union 
has, it ean also be kept till the apples 
o: the other states are practically all out 
of eee if bins 9 is = fer 
properly keepi , and ve situation 
is entirely a op Tome of the apple ches 


. All he needs is the courage to le th 
problem and thereby make money on his 


* 
a ed ee 


for their fruit, while others do not. Those 
growing apples in localities unknown to 
the dealers are apt to be overlooked. 
Apple growers who have found patrons 
in former years and have sold to them 
and who have ‘secured a reputation for 
fair sorting, grading and packing, find 
these patrons ready to buy their fruit 
in succeeding years. At Green’s Fruit 
Farm we have had no trouble in selling 
the first-class fruit, also the second-class, 
at profitable prices. We have sold no 
first-class apples at less than $2.50 per 
barrel at retail. We did not think it 
possible that we could sell our second- 
class apples, but they were purchased 
by men who had bought the same grade 
of us in previous years and found them 
satisactory. These second-class or New 
York State B apples were shipped in 
bulk without barreling or boxing. 


—_——_0Oo--"" 
Maine Apples for Sale 

In the last issue of Green’s Fruit Grower 
I offered to help those who had apples for 
sale to find purchasers, also to aid those 
who wanted to buy apples by informing 
them where apples could be bought, 

without charge to cither party. 
response to this offer I find more apples 
for sale in the state of Maine than in 
any other part of the country. These 
apples are principally peng. bat 
vis, 


there are some Stark, Spy, Ben 


ete. I can give these addresses of Maine 


apple growers who have apples to sell 
by the carload or less, on application, 
aint of those offering apples in New 
Jersey, etc. 


Through Spraying 

This is the unso- 
licited testimony 
that reaches us 
from leading fruit- 
men and gardeners 
everywhere. They 
say “Spraying 
Myers Way 
Pays.”” There’s a 
reason. Our Cat. 
alog teils why. 
Write for your 
’ copy today. 


METRANICAL 
AGITATOR ~~ 

















MYERS SPRAY PUMPS 


LARGER CROPS, BETTER BRUIT AND MORE MONEY FOR IT 





Ashland Pump and Hay Tool Works. 


ARE DOUBLING FRUIT GROWERS’ 
PROFITS IN HUNDREDS 
OF ORCHARDS AND VINEYARDS. 









MYERS WAY. 
GET A 
Myers Spray PuMP 


and be prepared to do your 
Spraying thoroughly an 
effectively next time. 
Bucket, Barrel and 
Power Outfits, Noz- 
gles, saeee and Acces- 
sories for every spray 
ing need. Si 

























OTHER 
MYERS LINES. 
Pumps, All kinds 
Hay Tools. Door 
Hang 


4 ers. 
F.E Myers & Bro, 
150 Orange St. 
ASHLAND, OF:0 














Bartlett Pears 












its strain and securing larger fruit from that 
which ‘remains on the tree. Season September. 


Plant Bartlett Pear Trees next spring. Send now 
for special prices in large lots. 


Ninety-Three Trees Paid for Farm in Two Years 


After standing idle for ten years 3 ten-acre farm in Wayne Ccunty, 
. Y., on which this pear orc 
‘The new owner believed in thoro 
ing an work on the orchard at once. A seco: 
fruit from the 93 trees in the orchard sold for $500.00, or one-hali the 
s cost of the entirefarm. At the distance these trees were set apart it 
would require 135 to cover an acre, which makes the income per 1cre approximately $750.00. 
Two-thirds of an acre of pears on this ten-acre iarm in two years pa‘d yor the entire ten acres. 


Order early in January. Last spring many of our customers ordered :ate when we were seld ont of Bartlett pears 
GREEN’S NURSERY COMPANY, 91 Wall Street, ROCHESTER, N. Y.. 


oe 


Bartlett Pear 


is the most popular pear, 
both for home use and mar- 
ket, that the world has ever 
known. It is buttery and 
melting, with a rich flavor. 
The tree is vigorous in growth. 
Many people remove half of the 
fruit in August, ripening this for 
market, thus relieving the tree of 











is sonend ae bought for $1,000.00. 
tivation, opreyne 


and prun- 
year later the 
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is the title of the greatest book on the culture of roses 
niaipie pe) me + gives expert ex; 
ence of a . Exquisitely illustrated in 
natural colors; offers and tells how to grow America's 
most famous collection of a own-root rose 
plants. This beautiful book—PREE. Write. 


HELLER BROS. CO., Box 60, New Castle, Ind. 


eth dl te 


Must wear 12 
nts having 








nts. Not for sale in stores. A hos- 

ery proposition that beats them all. 

Big money sure. A chance of a 
etime. Write quick for terms 


8570 West St., Dayton, Ohio 








Special Announcement 


We will forward, on receipt of 5c, the Fall 
number of the Home Dressmaker, illustrating 
the latest Embroidery igns, as well as 
hun of designs of garments for Misess, 
Women and Children, and containing two pages 
on Hints on Home Dressmaking. 

Be sure and order this book. Address 


Green’s Fruit Grower Co. 
Woman’s Dept. Rochester, N. Y. 


ELASTIC STOCKINGS 


We have all kinds of appliances for deformities or weak- 
mess of bodyor limb. Our goods are extensively prescribed 


Chtaiog ree” FLAVELL’S ‘Paitkodieiia. ray 




















THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 


Whatis Your Family Worth to you? If it 
is worth the best you can afford in house and 
food and clothes, is it not worth the best in 
reading as well? Regular price of The Youth’s 
Companion is $2.00 per year. 


GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER 


What is a publication like Green’s Fruit 
Grower worth to you each year? Our readers 
tell us that it is the best monthly magazine 
that comes to their homes. 


SPECIAL COMBINATION PRICE 


The Youth’s Companion one year and 
Green’s Fruit Grower one year for $2.10. 


Address GREEN'S FRUIT GROWER, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 




















PATENTS ui Referepccs. 
» D.C. 


W. T. FITZGERALD & CO., 801 F St., Washington, 


Will Pay Reliable Man or Woman $12.50 ‘3'stibe's 


pkgs. Perfumed Borax Soap Powder among friends. No money 
D. Ward Company, 222 Institute Pl., Chicago. 





required. 


FREE THE E7Y-HEM SKIRT GAUGE 


indispensabie to the Well Dressed Woman 


HANDIEST help 
ever invented 
dressmak: 















J right length 
it up all 
thus reducing the work of measuring, marki 
turning toa minimum. It prevents ates 
i saves time, work, worry and more its 
t on first skirt made. It is made of nicely 
lished, nickle plated steel and will last @ lifetime. 
tis also an excellent chalk marker. 
DIRECTIONS — Set on the floor so that the 
be fong 





BE 


i 


ekirt will fall over wire, making it comé 
under or inside of the skirt. Fold the goods under, 
go that the long wire will come inside the fold, as 


shown in illustration No. 1 and pin the hem in place. 
Slide the along and repeat. The Ezy-Hem 
i used as a chalk Place the 


Send one year’s su — new, renewal or 
extension — and this — easily 
59e—is yours without cost. iption now 
before you forget it— only 50c — we can 
furnish the gauges. Address: 
GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, Rochester, N. Y. 
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“‘Who is Jack Frost?” 
Jack Frost is such a shy little elf, 
I’m sure he should be ashamed of himself, 


For he follows Mr. North-wind wherever he goes; 
And whereal they travel, I guess no one knows. 


He’s the worst little mischief I ever did see— 


h | Worse than ever @ boy or a girl could be, 


For if you leave water in pitcher or vase, 
He will break the prettiest in either case. 


And, Oh, such a tease as old Jack is! 
Let a boy go out without that cap of his, 
Or his mittens either, and Jack will chase 
back after them, in a merry race. 
He’s a very busy chap, I’ll say right here, 
And of the cold weather he has no fear; 
He don’t bundle up as other boys do, 
For he couldn’t work fast and get ’round lively too. 


He’ a fairly good artist I must confess, 

Why he uses white always, I don’t pretend to guess; 
And why he paints flowers is a mystery too, 

For he loves to destroy them when covered with dew. 


As his best friend he claims the jolly snow-man, 
Who prefers the moon to the sunlight grand; 
My, but I think he is very queer, 

Yet the snow-man calls him “‘a little dear.” 


I guess if the snow-man loves him so well, 
He is good for something, tho’ I can’t tell; 
For I know I love the snow-man too, 

And I guess all other little boys do. 


They say without Jack Frost we could not skate, 
Or coast down the hill til so very late; 

And what would a winter be, I want to know, 

With no skates and sleds or ice and snow? 

na Dix Barnes. 


pone Ns 
Household Notes 


Pile slices of buttered toast with two 
buttered sides together. 

Turnips are improved by adding one 
or two tablespoonfuls of sugar. when 
cooking. 

Don’t fail to keep a slice of bread in 
cake and cooky boxes. This will keep 
them moist. 

When making cake with fruit in it, 
beef suet and butter, half-and-half, are 
better than all butter. 

To soften brown sugar when it has be- 
come lumpy, stand it over a vessel filled 
with boiling water. 

Do not leave a spoon in anything you 
are cooking; it conducts away some o 
the heat and, besides, is not good for the 
spoon. 

Don’t allow canned goods to stand in 








the cans after being opened unless you 
want to invite ptomaine poisoning. — 
The next time you bake a chicken, 


try using milk instead of water in the 
pan, and see what added richness and 
delicacy it imparts. It will take about 
@ quart. 


Machine oil stains must be washed 
out with cold water and soap. Hot 
water sets oil stains. 

The only way for the housewife to 
enjoy Christmas day is to get everything 
for the dinner as nearly ready as possible 
several days before. 

A little salt—a saltspoonful to each 
tumblerful—makes milk more easily di- 

estible for most people and makes it 
ess apt to cause biliousness. 

Place a few lumps of loaf sugar in the 
oven nearest the fire where baking 

astry, and the top crusts will cook a 
ovely brown. 

The nicest china may be made as good 
as new, when broken, by taking a little 
carriage oil-varnish and applying to the 
broken edges with a camel’s hair brush. 
When thoroughly dry, it will stand both 
fire and water as before. 

If milk, which has been put over the fire 
to heat, has become slightly scorched, 
try placing the pan in a basin of cold 
water and adding a pinch of salt to the 
milk. If it is not too much burned, no 
scorched taste will be noticeable. 

Do not turn down a light for economy’s 
sake. Nothing is saved, as the oil will 
feed up the wick faster than it is con- 
sumed and it will smoke or smell, or both, 
and become dangerous, as the lamp heats 


ily. 

In the home for the long winter eve- 
nings there ought to be ample reading 
matter of the better class. In these days 
of newspapers, magazines and publica- 
tions that specialize along certain lines 
there ought to be a variety that will 
ger to every member of the family. 

e ag parent will carefully scruti- 
nize the. literature placed before the 
members of the family. 
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Soy’ yi 
Or 
Some Salads 


Chicken Salad.—One pint each of cold 
boiled or roasted chicken and celery, or 
half as much celery as chicken. French 
dressing, mayonnaise dressing, lettuce, 
whites of four hard boiled eggs. Cut 
the chicken into dice. Scrape, wash 
and cut the celery into dice. Mix 
and macerate with a French dressing, 
ind keep on ice until ready to. serve. 
Mix> part of the mayonnaise dressing 
with the chicken, arrange the salad in a 
dish. Pour the remainder of the dressing 
over it, and garnish with lettuce or celery 
leaves around the chicken. On top of 
the lettuce place the whites of the eggs, 
cut into rings, and lay so as to form a 
chain. 

Shrimp Salad.—Cut shrimp into small 
pieces, put in mould, and pour over them 
lemon jelly made without sweetening and 
highly seasoned. When set, turn out on 
a platter and garnish with water cress 
and a few whole shrimp. Serve with 
mayonnaise, 

Waldorf Salad—Clean thoroughly the 
best of two bunches of celery. Put away 
on ice and let chill thoroughly. Select 
ten or twelve firm apples, Greenings are 
the best, peel and cut the apples into 
cubes, cut- the celery into dice. When 
both are ready, mix slowly with mayon- 
naise dressing, arrange on lettuce leaves 
and serve in-a salad dish. ‘The meats 
of English walnuts are a great addition 
to this salad. 

Tomato Salad—Winter.—Soak three- 
fourths of a box of gelatine, scald one 
pint strained tomatoes, season with salt, 
paprika, and one-half teaspoon of sugar, 
pour this hot upon the gelatine, stir well 
and fill moulds one-third full. Serve on 
lettuce with mayonnaise dressing. 

Dutch Lettuce.—Two heads of lettuce, 
two tablepoonsfuls vinegar, one-fourth 
pound of raw ham, one raw egg, two 
tablespoonfuls of sour cream. A dash 
of paprika, Put ham in dish over flame, 


f cook until brown and the fat well tried 


out. Add vinegar, pepper, egg beaten 
light, also sour cream. Stir constantly, 
until it thickens, then pour over the 
shredded lettuce, and serve hot. This 
sauce can be served over chopped cabbage. 


——O-——__-_—~> 
A New Idea in Starch 


In freezing weather if the clothes to be 
starched are hung out without starching 
and left until dry, then starched in the 
ordinary cooked starch and allowed to 
lay an hour or two, then ironed with a 
hot flat-iron, they will look nicer and 
keep their stiffness better than if allowed 
to freeze after starching. Garments 
should be starched wrong side out. 


—" 
Making Soup Richer 

A cream soup may be made much 
richer and more nourishing by stirring 
a tablespoonful of malted milk into a 
half cup of cold milk and adding it to 
any cream soup. Add just before re- 
moving it from the fire. This enriches 
the soup wonderfully. 








—_™ 
Candied nuts or fruit are very popular 
and very easily made. Put a pound of 


loaf sugar into a cup and a half of water 


and boil quickly. ‘Take the shelled nuts 


or prepared fruit on the end of a meat 
skewer and dip them into the syrup and 
place on buttered plate. If cherries or 
any stony fruit are used they are much 
nicer if the stones are removed. 


—_—$—————— 
Mock Plum Pudding 

One cup carrots, one cup potatoes, 
grated raw and put through grinder; one 
cup beef suet, ground fine; one cup raisins 
or currants; one cup brown sugar; 114 
cups flour; one teaspoonful each of nut- 
meg, cinnamon and salt; one smali tea- 
spoonful soda, dissolved in three table- 
nfuls hot water added last. Steam 

3% hours. Serve with sauce. 


Se OES . 11 
Some think the abolishing of Christmas- 


giving a good thing, but it is to be hoped 
this Sil act hhedcine universal, use 
it is one of the great keys that unlock 


the heart to generous impulses, and every 





1114—Ladies’ House Dress. Cut In five sizes: $4, 


1122—Ladies’ One Piece Apron. 





1112—Boy’s Suit. Cut in four : and 6 
years, It requires 3 yards of 44 inch mater‘al for 8 
4 year size. ice 10 cents. 





DECEME 


Patterns for Women Who Sew, ' 


























$8, 40 and 42 inches bust measure. . It requires 
yards of 40 inch material for a 38 inch size. The 
— measures 2 yards at its lower edge. Price 19 
cents. 





Cc 
smal, medium and large. It requires $ 
36 inch material for a mellem om Price’ eae 





1130-1129—Ladies’ Costume, Waist 1180 cut in ds 


sizes: $4, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure, 
Skirt 1129 cut in six sizes: 22, 24, 26, 28, 30 and $8 
inches waist _ It requires 834 yards of 4 
inch material for a $6 inch size. Two separate pat- 
terns, 10 cents for each, 





1127—Girls’ Dress. . Cut in three sizes: 12, 14 and 1¢ 


ears. It requires 434 yards of 36 inch material for 
S16 year sien. Price 16 cents. 





_ 
















a % inch size. e 


skirt 
lower edge. Price 10 cents. 




























_ Order patterns by number and give size to 





kindly impulse is a factor for good. 


Rochester, N. Y. — 







ines $4 yard of 24 inch 
Widindie ot fae 


and $ to 4 years. It 
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Mother Knew 

Two women sat on a wind-swept pier. 
The first woman had three beautiful 
children; the other was childless. 

The childless woman, gazing wistfully 
out over the tumbling blue water, said: 
“T’d give ten years of my life to have 
three such children as yours.’’ 

‘Well, three children cost about that,’’ 
the other woman answered gravely. 

——_ oo 

The right kind of living is really what 
counts most—Christmas living, that is 

iving every day of our lives the very 
ae that is in us, is the truest sort of 
Christmas giving. 
The Day of Peace and Good Will 


Christmas again! The day that is ever 
a fresh delight to the young, and one that 
brings fond memories to the aged. It is 
emphatically the family holiday. Blessed 
is the family whose entirety has not been 
split by quarrels and dissensions in the 
past, and who can come together, young 
and old, with hearts filled with peace 
and good will toward each other. 

Sorrow sooner or later comes to all 
of us, and must be borne with what degree 
of strength we have, but bitterness is a 
thing apart; peace at Christmas or an 
other time may go hand in hand wit 
sorrow, but bitterness is no kin either 
of peace or good will. In a heart full 
of bisterness there can be no good will 
toward men. At least for the sake of 
the children, old grievances should be 
laid aside at this season, that the boys 
and girls, when they leave the old home, 
may have happy childhood memories 
of the Christmas time. 





—— 

What the women demand are better 
laws for the protection of the home, for 
better morals, for better health. They 
want a voice in the running of schools, a 
voice in the laws that protect property, 
a voice in the banishment of conditions 
and places that are demoralizing in their 
influence over the youthful portion of 
humanity. 





—— 
Rhubarb in Winter 

Just before freezing winter weather 
comes, the rhubarb bed should be given 
an hour’s attention. Take up the old 
roots, divide the bunches that have mat- 
ted together and re-set, being sure that 
the soil is well mellowed and enriched by 
the addition of plenty of well-rotted 
stable manure. When the plants are 
re-set, unless the bed is to be enlarged, 
there will be a goodly number left over, 
and these shoul be laid aside for winter 
plants. Winter rhubarb is not difficult 
to raise and more than repays for the 
care given it. Fill two barrels half full 
of very rich garden soil to which a liberal 
quantity of well-rotted manure has been 
added. Set three or four rhubarb roots 
in each barrel and place in a warm cellar. 
The barrels may be filled after they are 
in place, as they are then easier to handle. 
Water sparingly for the first three or 
four weeks, then when the snow lies white 
outside, shove them from the dark corner 
in which they were first placed to a posi- 
tion under a window. ater freely with 
warm water and watch the crisp stalks 
shoot up. When stalks are about six 
inches high, cut and cook as in the spring. 


—_——_—O——" 

There are thousands of men, and 
women too, who spend their time pinch- 
ing, saving, driving bargains, often 
detrimental to their dear ones, that they 
may possess a large bank account or a 
greater number of acres of ground. Some 
time in the future they mean to take 
things easy and be happy. They actually 
believe they will do this very thing, but, 
like the mirage seen by the traveler, the 
place is never reached. 


—_———_0O-—""= 

Many mothers think it impolite to 
excuse themselves when guests are present 
and put the children to bed, so the little 
folks lie on lounges or the floor when they 
get weary and catch cold from unneces- 
sary exposure. There is nothing impolite 
about absenting one’s self a few minutes 
to tuck the children warmly into bed, 
and it is a positive duty. To be sure 
the children object to going and would 
sit up if they could, but that has nothing 
to do with the case. The children. are 
better off in bed, and the grown le 
have a better time without them, so after 
a few minutes’ conversation with the 
callers, they can easily and quietly be 
put to sleep. ; 


| 6 a weight on it, and set where it will 
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How to Use Stale Bread 


The modern housekeeper is likely to 
buy a loaf of fresh bread every day at the 
baker’s, but our grandmothers made their 
bread at home and used up every scrap of 
one baking before baking day came 
around again. 

Here are some of the ingenious ways in 
which one grandmother disguised stale 
bread so that the most pernickety child 
she had would not know it from a brand 
new dish, 

Even though small economies are sel- 
dom practiced in these days when the 
high cost of living stalks abroad, yet these 
old recipes will prove what used to be 
called ‘‘tasty’’ dishes for breakfast and 
luncheon: 

_ Cut squares of very hard bread two 
inches thick; steam over boiling water for 


twenty minutes and serve hot, with butter | : 


and maple syrup. 

Or cut the bread in one-inch squares, 
put in a colander, and dash cold water 
over them. Then fry the squares in but- 
ter until they are a delicate brown. Break 
two eggs over them, cook three minutes, 
and serve immediately. This is particu- 
larly good for breakfast. 

Another way is to make our old friend, 
French or Spanish toast, which is good for 
breakfast or luncheon. Cut rather thick 
slices of bread, dip in milk, then in beaten 
egg, and fry adelicate brown. Serve this 
very hot, and, if possible, with maple 
syrup. 

If you happen to have a whole stale 
loaf left over, here is a fascinating way 
to use it. Cut off all the crust, put it on 
a tin, and set in the oven to dry and brown. 
When it is a light, golden brown lay it on 
the molding board and crush fine. Then 
cut the crustless loaf into pieces one inch 
thick and two or three inches long; beat 
two eggs very light, add two cups of sweet 
milk and a pinch of salt, dip the pieces of 
bread in the mixture, roll in the fine bread 
crumbs, and drop them into hot lard. 
When they are fried a nice brown put them 
on a hot dish and sprinkle thickly with 
sugar and a little fine cinnamon. 

A really delicious pudding can be made 
in the following manner: Take rather 
thick slices of bread from which the crust 
is trimmed. Butter these slices on both 
sides. Heat a can of rather tart red or 
— plums, put a layer of fruit in the 

ottom of a pudding dish, then a layer of 
bread and butter, and continue until the 
dish is filled. Set it in the oven for five 
minutes to get heated through. Then re- 
move it from the oven, cover with a plate 


ecome thoroughly cold. Eat it with 
cream and sugar. Tart cherries may be 
used in place of plums, or blackberries, 
and there should be plenty of juice, so that 
the bread may be saturated. 





O---—- 

Ma’s a graduate of college, and she reads 
most everything; 

She can talk in French and German, she 
can paint and she can sing. 

Beautiful? She’s like a picture! 

When she talks she makes you think 

Of the sweetest kind of music, and she 
doesn’t smoke or drink; 

Oh! I can’t begin to tell you of the poems 
she can quote; 

She knows more than half the lawyers do— 
but ma can’t vote. 


——_9-—___———= 
Uses of Crude Oil 


‘What do you use on your floors?’ a 
housekeeper was asked the other day; 
“they always look as if freshly waxed or 
varnished.’ 

‘“‘Nothing but crude oil,’’ was the an- 
swer, ‘‘but I use it generously and on 
everything I possess, nearly. Once a 
week I have my maid go over the floors 
and every piece of furniture, even to the 
picture frames, with a cloth dipped in the 
crude oil, and I have never found anything 
to equal it for freshening up woodwork, 
removing spots and scratches and lending 
a brilliant polish to the surface. I simply 
swear by it, and while there are shoals of 
floor oils on the market, I have never 


found anything so good. Tt has an added [ 


advantage of being very cheap. For five 
cents I get nearly a quant bottle full, and 
that lasts for ages. I always feel as if I 
wanted to tell every one about it, for it is 
so eminently satisfactory in every way.”’ 
—New .York Sun. 


paid price 





OO OCC 
You find yourself refreshed by the 
presence of cheerful. people. Why not 
make earnest effort to confer that pleasure | 
on others?—L. M: Child. 


Lower Prices 


New York is the greatest com- 
mercial center in America. 
60% of everything you buy 
comes originally from 
New York no matter 
where you buy. 
The Charles William Stores 
are located in the heart of New York so 
their buyers are always on the ground 
to watch for money-saving opportuni- 
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SEND in your name today on the coupon below for this big 
money-saving mail order catalog. Prove to yourself 
by actual comparison that our prices make 60c to 75¢ 
buy a dollar’s worth of goods. Prove to yourself 
that our merchandise is of higher quality than you can 
secure from any other mail order company, or in town, at 

anywhere near our prices. 


We Pay Delivery Charges and Guarantee 
Quick Delivery From New York 


We save you the cost, annoyance and inconvenience of paying trans- 

portation charges on everything in the first 454 pages of “Your Bargain 
Book.” We also pay freight charges on 100 pounds or more of any } 
merchandise in the entire 1186 pages of “Your Bargain Book” (except 

farm implements, vehicles and safes) to any point in New England, New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Delaware, Virginia, District 
of Columbia, and Ohio. We also pay part of the freight charges on 
100 pound shipments to almost all points beyond the states mentioned. 
Our 24-hour time table in filling and shipping orders insures promptest delivery. 
Be sure to send coupon now for “Your in Book.” 
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brary Arm Rocker |Famous Py hay 13 to} 
1e 

‘Hardwood frame of best|!5H. P. Guaranteed to last 5 years or more, 

| stock. Exposed|°T We give you a new engine. Guarantee 

parts are finished in rich|®¢*inst defects for entire life of engine, | 
y. Spring seat|Write for “Your Bargain Book”’ and read 

' construction. Covered with|*!! facts on page 1086, 

Beautiful Waist dark green imitation leath- 


Embroidered Voile. Thejer. Shipping weight,80 lbs. ty ’ 
vestee front is cleverly|/No. 5E2138, Price each, Zo 
outlined by fine hem-|$9.45. Z 

stitch veining. The long QY g g 
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sleeves are set in at the Z 
drop shoulder line and 
finished with a turnback} 
cuff. White only. Sizes 
32 to 46 in. bust meaa- 


ure. te. Ze, 
No. 24F1210. Pre+ 
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Classified Advertisements 


No display advertising will be placed in this de- 
partment and no type larger than 6-point. The first 
three words only to be printed in capital letters. 
Each abbreviation and number will count as one word. 
Rate 10 cents per word for each insertion. No ad- 
vertisement inserted for less than $1 per issue. We 
eannot afford to d any oo0okkeeping at this rate. 
Cash must accompany every order. Orders must 
reach u8 not later than the 15th of the month pre- 
vious to the mc2.h in which the advertisement is 
to appear. 

Terms: CASH WITH ORDER. 

Green's Fruit Grower Co., Rochester, N. Y. 








HELP WANTED 





$65.00 TO $150 MONTH paid to men and women, 
Government life jobs. Common education sufficient. 
2,000 appointments every month. Write _immedi- 
ately for free list of itions. _ Franklin Institute, 
Department N-147, hester, N. Y. 





FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK iells of about 
300,000 protected positions in U. S. service. Thou- 
sands of vacancies every year. ‘:‘here is a big chance 
here for you, sure and generous pay, lifetime emp!oy- 
ment. Fost ask for booklet S-1146. No obligation. 
Earl Hopkins, Washington, D. C. 


nm, ° 








MALE HELP WANTED 





FIREMEN, BRAKEMEN, railroads near your 
home, $100 to $120. Experience unnecessary. Bend 
age, postage. ilway Association, Dept. P-89, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 





WANTED —Responsible party to take charge of 
business in each county. New Automatic Combina- 
tion Tool, combined wire fence stretcher, post puller, 
lifting jack, etc. Lifts or pulls 3 tons, weighs 24 

ae Sells to farmers, shops, teamsters, etc. 
Dageiptive catalogue and terms_upon_ request. 
Harrah Manufacturing Co., Box M, Bloomfield, Ind. 





WANTED—Young man whose main character- 
istics are grit and determination to get out of tread- 
mill methods; raised on a farm preferred; knowledge 
of Silos and Silage feeding desirable. Job is per- 
manent to. man who is steadfast. Give age, nation- 
ality of self and parents; if married, size of family; 
occupation for past three years, and with whom. 
Address Tile Silo Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 








FARMS WANTED 





FARMS WANTED. We have direct buyers. 
Don’t pay commissions. Write describing property, 
naming lowest price. We help buyers locate desir- 
able property Free. American Investment Associa- 
tion, 32 Palace Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 








FOR SALE 





DUROC PIGS, PED. $16 pair. Write S. A. 


Weeks, De Graff, O. 





.MILCH GOATS—Write George Wickersham, 
2914 Easi Ceniral, Wichita, Kansas. 





SUDAN GRASS. Northern grown seed, hardy 
and free from Johnson grass. Write for free sample 
and prices. Henry Field, Shenandoah, Iowa. 





ONE DOLLAR BUYS 150, each, envelopes and 
note heads; 125 cards, tags, labels, either 50c.; 300 
90c.; 500 $1.40; 1000 $2.35. Prepaid. Chatham 
Courier, Chatham, N. Y. 





FOR SALE high class hunting, sporting, watch 
and pet dogs; such as setters, pointers, spaniels, 
coon, deer, wolf, bear, cat, rabbit and foxhounds; 
ferreis, rabbits, guinea pigs; swine, sheep; young 
stock a specialty. 12c ior handsome catalogue, all 
breeds; price list ay apd and pigeons. S. V. Ken- 
nels, Tunkhannock, Pa. 








FARMS FOR SALE. 





FARMS FOR SALE in Maryland. Large and small. 
Devoted to general farming, dairying, fruit and truck- 
i Fine proposition. Correspondence solicited. 
WA. Phelps, Baltimore Co., Corbett, Md. 





EXCELLENT FRUIT and truck garden lands in 
Eau Claire County, Wisconsin. Wild lands fifteen 
to twenty dollars per acre; orchards fifty years old 
in vicinity; telephone and mail service. Ask for 

it Book No.9. Land Department, Soo. Ry., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








REAL ESTATE FOR SALE 





SELL YOUR PROPERTY quickly for cash, no 
matter where located, particulars free. Real Estate 
Salesman Co., Dept. 22, Lincoln, Neb. 





SUCCESSFUL, THOROUGHLY MODERN 
appic orchard in Eastern Canada, with established 
zaarket. Must be sold quickly to settle an estate. 
Famous “‘Bethanbreck Orchard”’ in Lake shore coun- 
try, between Toronto and Hamilton, overlooki: 
Lake Ontario. Product known by. trademark 
throughout Eastern Canada. 10 acres in Northern 
Spies and Kings. No neavy winds. No early 
frosts. Thoroughly -~cdern scientific equipment. 
Three modern dw ngs, vhree cottages, two barns. 
Running concc:__ with established market. Splendid 


unity for ical fruit. man. rice. 
eran K. A. Dwyer, 1424 Marquette Building, 
Chicago. JI. 








MISCELLANEOUS 


S'VEET CLOVER SEED—The true white bloom- 
ing variety. (Me:ilotus Alba). Write free 





Green’s Fruit Grower 
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CEES REE 
Letters From & 
She People 


“Prudent questicaing is the 
half of knowledge. ’—Proverb 


Life of Johnnie Appleseed 


Green’s Fruit Grower:—I noticed in 
your last issue a brief sketch of Johnnie 
Appleseed. In the History of Ashland 
county, Ohio, I read that he was born 
near Springfield, Mass., in 1775. About 
the year 1800 he moved with his father 
and family near Marietta, Ohio. He 
afterwards went to Pennsylvania where 
he began his appleseed career, but the 
most of his work was done in central 
Ohio. Many are the stories recorded of 
his honesty, sympathy and good works, 
as well as his peculiar disposition. As 
the country became more thickly settled, 
Johnnie did not feel so much at home, so 
in 1838 he moved on west, into Indiana, 
where he continued his work of planting 
apple seeds. He died of pneumonia at 
the home of William North in St. Joseph 
township, Ind., March 11, 1845, was 
buried in David Archer’s aveyard, two 
and a half miles north of Fort Wayne, 
and a stone set up. There is quite a 
lengthy and beautiful poem in the history 
mentioned in memory of his life and works. 
—S. H. Boner, Ohio. 


———- Oo 
Soil on Hill Slopes 

Mr. C. A. Green:—In a recent issue of 
Green’s Fruit Grower you print an 
article entitled ‘“That Hilly Farm,’’ which 
greatly interested me. In it you call 
attention to the fact that a hilly farm is 
nothing to be afraid of, provided that a 
man well versed in the management of 
such a farm becomes or is its owner. 
The article further mentions that the 
particular farm in question contained 
hilly slopes of varying degrees of fertility 
and that northern slopes were not as fer- 
tile as were hills with a southern, eastern 
or western exposure. The reason for 
this difference in fertility was not posi- 
tively given, further than the writer’s 
inference that the sun’s warmth exer- 
cised this ameliorating influence. . 

On my little farm I find all the northern 
slopes to contain deeper, looser soil than 
either of the other three exposures, with 
the southern exposure containing the 
least of them all. It appears that the 
reason for this difference in fertility on 
different exposures must be sought in 
the action, during past years, of prevail- 
ing winds. Other reasons than this sug- 
gest themselves. However, if the pre- 
vailing winds,—during that season of 
the year when the surface of the ground is 
the dryest and most subject to its eroding 
influences,—are from the south, the dust 
which is carried is blown along and near 
the surface of the ground until it comes 
to the crest of the hills, when it drops 
down below the power of the wind to 
carry it farther. Consequently, it is 
deposited on the northern slopes to make 
rich soil, since the dust is composed of 
the fertile top of the surrounding ground. 
These are the conditions I find here .as 
far as I have examined hill slopes. If 
this theory is correct, the contrary condi- 
tions may easily be imagined as regards 
the hillsides of New York, where the 
prevailing winds may be from another 
direction. New York is also farther 
north than that part of Illinois in which 
I live, with resulting variations in tem- 
perature. 

The character and composition of the 
soil may exercise a further influence in 
determining the fertility of different 
slopes. Northern slopes are well known to 
be more moist during all open periods or 
seasons of the year than southern e 
sures, Owing to the indirect or slanting 
action of the sun’s ray: ani resultant 
lessening of evaporation. Humus would 
here probably become of a more endurin 
character, which would still rurther ai 
in adding fertility. Anything like a 15 
or 20 degree slope to the south will expose 
the ground to the nearly direct rays of 
the sun, which amounts to almost tropical 
heat. This would not add stability to 
numus, if indeed vegetation often remains 
long enough to attain the dignity of the 
name humus. 

_ My reasons for the above statement 
are as follows: Prairie fires were of fre- 











of new seed and latest prices. 
Shinondosh, lowe. 


quent occurrence ever since the white 
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man came to this country and probably 
long before. Dead blue-grass fires are 
common sights to this day, they having 
occurred at least three times in the last 
three years on my place, with some 
attendant damage. is beiny the case, 
we might easily select such a time of 
toad when the grass on the southern 
illside would be dry enough to burn 
and even the gras3 or. evel ground also, 
but the northern exposure be still moist 
and somewhai green and escape the 
ravages of fire. The result is evident. 
Timber soils may present altogether 
different’ conditions, and the ground of 
which you write may have been at one 
time covered with timber. 

You have touched upon an interesting 
subject and any further opinions from 
readers of the Fruit Grower on this sub- 
ject. cannot fail to be of interest.—Geo. 
wiesner, Ill 

—_—_—_——O_— 
Indiana Inquiry 

Editor Green’s Fruit Grower:—I have 
been reading your paper several months 
and it fills the bill very well. I have 
never seen anything in your paper about 
the bark beetle in the sae 9 and plum 
trees. I have been bothered with the 
root rot in my young orchard that was 
set in new ground. How long should 
the ground be cleared before it will be 
free from the rot? 

Where can I get apple seed to plant 
to raise my own stocks, asI can bud and 
graft, and want to raise enough trees for 
ten acres of apple orchard.—Jasper N. 
Wilson, Ind. 





Reply: I have no experience with the 
root rot you speak of and do not see 
why it should be in new soil more than 
old soil. Usually it is supposed that land 
can be planted as soon as it is cleared. 

You can get apple seed by using the 
pomace fresh from the cider mill. If the 
pomace is heated, the seed will not grow. 
Plant the pomace, seed and all, in drilled 
rows 34% feet apart, covering the seed 
two inches deep. 


It is generally assumed, and correctly ar 


I think, that you can buy fruit trees 
easier than you can grow them yourself. 
You will tind it a difficult experiment to 
sow the seed and bud or graft your cwn 
trees. 

As to the bark beetle, I cannot advise 
you. Write your state experiment sta- 
tion at Lafayette, Ind., stating what 
trees the bark beetle works in. 

Oo" 





Compulsory School Attendance > 


Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower:—If 
there is one thing above another that 
surprises the advocate of Social Service, 
it is the large number of adults who can 
neither read nor write. Nor is this 
condition confined entirely to country 
districts; large cities come in for their 
share of this very undesirable condition. 
In the sections of this country where 
cities and towns outnumber country 
villages and communities, the number of 
illiterates is surprising. According to 
the census of 1910 more than seven per 
cent. of our 2 petorney was at that time 
illiterate, and recent figures go to prove 
that the percentage 1s sere 

It will shock a great many to know, for 
instance, that there are twenty-five 
states in the Union whose residents are 
better educated and within whose borders 
there is a smaller pzonortion of those 
who cannot read and. write, than in New 
York, New Jersey and Connecticut. 
Another surprise will come when the 
announcement is made that there are 
approximately a half million adult illit- 
erates in the state of New York. _Illit- 
eracy does not necessarily mean _ignor- 
ance and stupidity; and aman who can 
neither read nor write may be a good 


citizen and a prosperous one, but any 
considerable number of such ple is 
certainly not conducive to good govern- 


ment and progress. 

Some parents are careless about ecucat- 
ing their children; others fail to ap- 
preciate the value of this educ-tion, 
while others (and their num)c-~ is sur- 
prisingly large), deliberately keep the 
children away from school. Because some 
grown people have prospered without 
an cducation it does not signify that 
their children will do the same. Some 
deprive their children of educational 


advantages in order that these parents ~ 


= a er eel work in factories and 
mills while they sit inidleness, sup 
by their children. Both in mill a Oe 
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ing towns hove I seen abundant evidence _ 

of this fact. Grown men and women 

may be seen airing themselves through i 
id 


the day while their children, who shou 
de in school, are bending over looms and 
yaachines in order to make a living for 
sa7y parents. 

e adults >ne finds in his daily rounds 
among the pvor and aff'sted are beyond 
ecucational help, but tuvy have children 
who should be accorded the privilege 
of at least ere | to read and write, 
Think on these things and determine 
that not only every boy but every gir] 
in this land shall at least have a rudi- 
mental education before being allowed to 
leave school for work.— Prossiey 
Wilson, Md. 

—_—_—O—_— 
Virginia or Florida? 


H. E. Bowman of New York says he 
ror to go to Florida and then changed 

is mind and is now p ing to go to 
Virginia, near Richmond. As you seem 
familiar with a wide scope of ecunt 
he wants to know which you think oul 
be better, Florida or Virginia. He and 
his sister are going on account of health, 
to escape the cold winters. 

Do you think they can make it pa 

with a garden and small fruit?) They wi 
have the aid of a grown boy -nthusiastie¢ 
about gardening. Has been told Richmond 
is a good market and the land naturally 
productive. How about this? 
_ Has read article of D. F. H. Bartlett 
in the Fruit Giower of last November 
entitled “The City -Man Farmer,” an 
he seems to throw cold water on Vir- 
ginia. Mr. Bowman expects to furnish 
fruit, vegetables and milk for the Rich- 
mond market. Do you advise him to 
try it, or do you think he had better go 
to Florida? 





Reply: I regret to learn that so many 
fruit growers and farmers are changing 
their residences, hoping by moving to 
distant states to better their circum- 
stances. Moving is expensive and risky, 
The safe thing to do is to stay where you 
e. 

Generally speaking, I consider the soil 
oi Virginia better than the soil of Florida 
but there is poor soil in other states an 

in all states. I am not particular! 

informed about the farms near Richmond, 
but I know that there are good farms 
there and probably some poor ones, the 
same as there are in all localities, there- 
fore when you buy a farm, no matter 
where, give it careful examination and 
consult with the neighbors as to its value 
and fertility. 

Whether you and other certain indi- 
viduals can make any. certain kind of 
business profitable depends upon your 
ability, your industry, and your good 
sound judgment. Given a certain farm, 
certain men would make it pay at almost 
anything, while other men would make it 
a failure planted to almost any kind of 
crop. The eastern shore of Chesapeake 
bay is a fertile section. You will not 
find in Virginia or Florida such facilities 
for education, nor so many churches, 
and probably not as good roads or as 
good neighbors, as you would find in some 
of the favored sections of New York State. 

a. | Sree ood 

Be at war with your vices, at peace 
with your neighbors, and let every new 
year find you a better man.—Franklin. 





ADVERTISEMENT 


Apples For Sale 
I have left for sale at $2.50 per barrel, 
or $1.00 per bushel box, you to pay freight 
or express: 
10 boxes Banana No. 2, 


10 ‘ American Blush, fine quality 
; No. 1, 
**  Green’s Sweet, 
“¢ Gideon, 


‘*  Gilliflower, 
barre! R. I. Greening, 

‘- N.W. Greening, 
‘© Ben Davis, eee 
“« half Ben Davis, half Missing 


ink, ‘ 
*¢ half Scott’s Winter, half Winter 


1 

1 

5 

1 

t 

Red, 

1 “ half Ben Davis, half Burnette, 
1 “ Burnette, 

1 ‘ Wallace (good winter red), 

1 “ half Burnette, halt Minkler, | 

2. “- half kansas Black, half Miss- 
All No. 1 apples unless otherwise noted. 
0. 
Charles A. Green, Rochester, N. Y- 
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New Ideas Wanted About 
Tree Prunery 


By the Chief of the U. S. Pomological 
“ Divisions, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Charles A. Green, Editor of Green’s 
Fruit Grower, Rochester, N. Y 

Dear Friend Green :—Your valued favor 
of July 27th came duly, and I hasten to 
eply: 
. In promi fruit trees there are several 
objects to be attained: (1) Symmetrical, 
well-balanced heads: (2) the admission 
of sunlight and the free circulation of 
air to all parts of the tree tops, and (8) 
the maintenance of sufficient foliage to 
protect the branches and the fruit from 
the intense heat of the sun’s rays which 
might otherwise be likely to scald and 
injure both the tree and the fruit. Two 
extremes are therefore to be avoided—too 
much sunlight and too little of it. With- 
out sunlight there would be no color to 
the fruit. This can be fully demonstrated 
by the placing of a paper sack over the 
fruit when half grown; specimens thus 
treated would have no color whatever. 
The sun does the eta 3 It not only 
puts on the delicate tints, but it develops 
the higher quality, the delicious flavor 
and the aroma of the fruit. An apple, 
ear or peach ripened on the inner lower 
franca where light does not penetrate 
is lacking in all the requisites that go to 
make good fruit. The fruit thus treated 
is without color and without quality. 

I quite agree with you that in many 
cases there is far too much pruning done 


around the stem at equal distances. 
_This same system of pruning is con- 
tinued on the tree at three years of age. 

In all, pruning to give the desired form 
to the head, and especially while the tree 
is. growing, the orchardist shouid keep 
clearly in mind the future form of the tzee 
—that is, what it should be when old; 
for what may seem an open head when 
young may prove, when the tree is older, 
to be too dense and crowded, the branches 
too closely formed together for conven- 
ience in getting around in gathering and 
thinning the fruit or giving the necessary 
pruning. 

During early springtime, or even later 
winter, for the convenience when the 
wood is not frozen, each year every tree 
should be carefully looked over and 
branches which are likely to interfere 
withthe adjoining ones should be cut 
out and the centers of the dense growth 
thinned out, side branches which. are 
making a stronger growth than the others 
should be checked by heading in the cen- 
tral or terminal shoots, and all parts of 
the tree should be cut back whenever 
needed to maintain an evenly balanced 
head. Some varieties have an upright 
habit of growth and some make a slender 
growth. Such need close attention each 
year in cutting back one-half of. last 
year’s wood growth, leaving the top bud 
on the side of the branch facing the 
direction to which it is intended to divert 
the growth. By this treatment there 
will be no difficulty in shaping the tree 
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in commercial orchards, but you cannot 
make a hard and fast rule that will apply 
to all sections of this great country. 

In sections where there is much cloudy 
and foggy weather the pruning should be 
more liberal than in sections like Colorado 
and New Mexico and other states where 
the sun’s rays are much more intense. 

Then again, you are right when you say 
that the rules applicable to the pruning 
of the apple will not apply to other species 
of fruit trees. The cherry requires little 
or no pruning at all. 2 

Pruning of the apple tree should begin 
as soon as the trees have been planted by 
cutting back the one-year-old tree to the 
height from the ground that it is proposed 
to start the branches to form the head 
of the tree, which should be from 15 to 24 
inches from the ground. This cuttin 
back will cause several-buds to break an 
grow. Of these only four or five of the 
stronger that are to form the main branch- 
es should be allowed to remain and they 
should be distributed at equal distance 
apart around the stem, and should tend 
to an outward grewth, to spread and make 
an open head. Sometimes all of these 
shoots are allowed to grow the first season 
in order to mai‘e the trunk mere stocky 
and are not tii od out until the following” 


spring. At + we of two years, tliese 
five branche eut back to about ohe-" 
half of the ‘h. On these five limbs 
that have at baek five new shoots 

od to grow distributed 


into any desired form. Open spaces in 
the tree may be closed up; as, for instance, 
when the tree has been deprived of a 
necessary branch by accident or other- 
wise, the loss ma be recovered in time 
by pruning the adjoining branches so as 
to divert the growth into the portion 
made bare of branches. 

I am having some photographs made of 
plates illustrating the pruning of trees 
that will send. With kindest 
regards, I am yours cordially, G. B. 
Brackett, Pomologist, Bureau of Plant 
Industry, Washington, D. C 





Another Letter from the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Bureau 
of Plant Industry, Washington, 


Mr. Charles A. Green, Editor ‘‘Green’s 
Fruit Grower’ :—Replying to the inquiry 
which accompanied your letter of July 
23rd, with regard to the length of time 
which nature requires to produce an 
apple, it may be stated briefly that the 
buds. on an apple tree from which the 
fruit is pein sage this season were form- 
ed last season. The results of examina- 
tions made by various investigators show 
that fruit buds on such trees’ as the apple 
may begin to form as early in the season 
as June and that they continue to form 
throughout a considerable portion of the 
remainder of the growing season. It ma 
therefore happen that a fruit bud whic 
forms in June may not mature its fruit, 


at toe oi . Pee a? ee 
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in the case of a late variety, until a year 
from the following October or November. 
If it is a particularly long keeping variety 
the apple may be held in cold storage 
perhaps until ‘“‘apples come again’ so 
that the fruit may not be eaten until two 
years after the bud from which it devel- 
oped was formed. 

Nature does not require two years for 
the production of all Truits. The quince 
is distinctly different from the apple in 
this respect. The blossoms are formed 
at the terminal ends of the growth of the 
current- season. This being the case, it 
naturally follows that the fruit buds of 
the quince do not form the season pre- 
vious to the development of the fruit, as 
is the case with the apple and pear. 

The raspberry, blackberry and grape 
are similar to the quince so far as the 
relative age of the blossoms is concerned. 
Blossoms on the fruits just mentioned 
develop on the current season’s growth 
and therefore do not represent the p oduct 
of more than one season except, of course, 
as the general health and vigor of the 
plant in previous years may favor the 
vigor and growth of the plant in any par- 
ticular season.—H. P. Gould, Pomologist 
Acting in Charge, U. 8. Dept. of Agri- 
culture and Bureau of Plant Industry. 

—_—_—$————— 
Why Western New York Wheat is Low 
? In Price. 


Seeing that the price paid by local mill- 
ers for wheat grown in the vicinity of 
Rochester, N. Y., was very low, I asked 
one of our leading millers, why home 
grown wheat should be quoted in Roches- 
ter at $1.00 per bushel, when wheat in 
Chicago was quoted at $1.15 or higher. 

The reply of this miller was that the 
wheat grown in this locality is not the 
hard wheat for exportation to Europe. 


as 


The wheat grown in Europe is similar to 
that grown in western New York, there- 
fore the class of wheat desired by Europe 
to mix with their soft wheat is the hard 
wheat produced in the northern sections 
of this country. In other words, the 
soft wheat, so-called, grown in western 
New York and in many parts of Europe 
will not make the grade of flour desired 
unless mixed with the hard wheat of the 
North. This miller said that the Roches- 
ter quotation for home grown wheat 
should be $1.05 on November 4. 

I asked this miller if less than 1,000 
bushels of wheat could be bought on the 
Chicago~market. His answer was that 
1,000 bushels is the smallest amount dealt 
in there. He said he had never bought 
so small an amount as 1,000 bushels. He 
considered 50,000 bushels in one order a 
moderate size for one of the large flouring 
mills of this city —C. A. Green. 


‘aesiisiation 
TESTIMONIALS 
Princeton, Iowa, Oct. 14, 1914 
Green's Fruit Grower :—I think a lot 
of your paper. Its valuable advice 
on all subjects, its elevating thoughts, 
its high moral standing, have been 
read with much profit by my whole 
family. May the Lord help you and 
your paper to be of service to the - 
Master and look above for all guid- 
ance.—Jno. Helble. 





Seen 0 eee 
Estherville, Iowa, Oct. 15, 1914 


Green's Fruit Grower:—I cannot 
afford to be without your valuable 
paper. I think all those interested 
in fruit growing should have Green's 
Fruit Grower in their homes. There 
is something in it interesting to the 
whole family. Success to the Fruit 
Grower !—J. P. Martyr. 






















_ Record of Labor for teams and men, and adding to it 
cost of seed, tell what any crop costs him, and whether 
he is making any money on the crop or not. 
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DON’T SUPPOSE! 


use our 


Farm Record 


Boo 


and 


FIND OUT 
The Farm Record Book 


contains complete records 
for one year of ordinary 
farming. ~By its use the 
farmer can keep a record of 
not only what he has to sell 
and buy, but what he eats 
and uses for the farm. He 
can by keeping the Daily 
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This Farm Record Book is meant to help you run your 


farm as a business enterprise. 
it every day. Take afew minutes each evening to write 
in the items covering that day’s business, then spead a 
little time summarizing the results at the end of the year. 
The Farm Record Book is easily kept with only a little care, dees 
not require a knowledge of bookkeeping, and has ample space devoted 
to records of the following items of interest and importance on every 
fruit farm: Cash Account, Daily Record of Labor, Diagram of Farm, 
Poultry Breeding Record, Egg and Poultry Record, Stock Breeding 
Record, Products of Farm for One Year, Inventory of Stock, Tools 
and Crops, Planting and Seed‘ng Record, Orchard and Fruit Acreage, 
Improvements Made—Painting, Roofing, Papering, Fencing, Cement 
Work, General Repairs, Record of Insurance, Notes and Mortgages. 
We will send one of these 32-page Record Books 
‘to any subscriber who sends us 50 cents to renew 
his subscription to Green’s Fruit Grower for one 
Start your record at once. 


GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, Rechester, N. Y. 


year. Don’t delay! 


Keep it where you can see 
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SPATS Se SSO OS ce eee mem ne arnt ot: 


~ Ideal homes. 
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sizes made to ‘order. 
and samples. 





When you write advertisers 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


The Ozark Mountain Reégion 


is becoming celebrated as the most profitable place for 
fruit growers. Apples, peaches, grapes and berries grow 
equally well. Delightful climate. Our magazine free for 
one year, tells all about it. Write W.M. Nicholson, Immi- 
gration Agent, Kansas City Southern Ry., Kansas City, Mo. 
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E English holly may have 
greener leaves and redder berries 
than our American holly, but 
ours is held in no less esteem. 
Its appearance has always been 
most striking among our forest trees of 
the Atlantic coast from New York: south- 
ward to Florida and west to Texas. Its 
habitat is usually the sandy lowlands 
bordering swampy places, but in certain 
mountainous districts, the holly thrives 
two thousand feet above sea level. At 
no distant day, according to present indi- 
cations, it will be found only in the 
corners of -inaccessible swamps and 
mountain fastnesses. The price set on 
its beauty will eventually bring about 
its destruction. 

Two or three decades ago the holly was 

ractically without commercial value. 
But little of it reached the city market. 
Not a wreath of holly was made a score 
of years ago in the country to be hung on 
Christmas morning in the front window 
of a city residence. Wreaths of running 
pine, called by the country people “tur- 
key’s beard,”’ “‘running cedar,” or ‘‘crow’s 
foot’? were sold in large quantities for 
Christmas “greens,’’ but this attractive 
little evergreen is fast disappearing from 
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Among the Holly Gatherers 


Written for Green's Fruit Grower by F. H. SWEET 


worth $150, contracted with some men, 
who proved to be irresponsible, to harvest 
his holly. In the end the owner found 
his trees ruined by ruthless cutting, and 
he received $13.50 for the holly. On 
every hand the old proverb of killing the 
goose that lays the golden egg is demon- 
strated. A tree judiciously cut will 
within six or seven years grow out again, 
and trimming in the right way will im- 
prove the berries by making them grow 
larger. Such a tree has been known to 
produce $17.50 worth of holly in two 
cuttings. 

Most of the holly is gathered by boys 
who have not thought of the tree’s fu- 
ture. Climbing to the top, the boy with 
hatchet in hand begins to rob the tree of 
every. branch that has choice berries. 
The fuller the tree is of berries, the more 
certain is its ruin. The branches laden 
with scarlet berries are thrown to the 

round, where smaller boys and girls 

reak off the branchlets, which are the 
new twigs bearing the pretty red fruit, 
and place them in bags. Later, these 
are hauled home if the parties are so 
fortunate as to have a team; if not they 
carry the bags on their backs, sometimes 
two or three miles. At home there is a 


DECEMBER 


before the city boy finds that his country 
cousin has no more holly wreaths to send 
him. The country cousin, too, will be 
disappointed when this source of profit 
has been destroyed, and his Christmas 
money is not so easily earned. But if 
present methods are not changed soon, 
our beautiful holly is doomed. 


—_—_———_CO 
INTERESTING TO PUBLISHERS 
Illustrations for Sale Cheap 


We have a large number of photo- 
engravings made on No. 120 screer, 
which we offer at the following prices: 


Single column illustrations..........$ .50 
Double column illustrations.,.. ..... 1.00 
Three column illustrations ......... 1.50 


These photo-engravings have been made 
from superior photographs. The cuts 
are mostly those that have not been 
printed from, since we now use electro- 
types entirely and do not print from the 
original engraving. 

These photo-engravings represent or- 
chard scenes most largely, but there are 
many farm scenes of an attractive class, 

While -we cannot send prints of these 
many illustrations, we can assure pub- 
lishers that these illustrations are inter- 
esting and valuable, otherwise they 
would not have appeared in Green’s 
Fruit Grower. ‘ 








: ale, Apple Scab, Fun- 
Rte. gi, lice, bugs and other enemies of 
aes vegetation by spraying with 


| GOOD SiasFISH OIL 
fT SOAP NOS 
Does not harm the trees— fertilizes 
Used and endorsed by U. 8. Dept. 
FREE.—Our valuable book on Tree 


of culture. 
and Plant Diseases. Write for it today. 
JAMES GOOD, Original Maker, 953 N. Front St., Phila. 


Destroy Tree Pests 
2:, Kill San Jose Sc: 
























KX $10,000.00 


Backs This SAW 


0 saw to whi 
can be 


fond Steed al charses paid if not 
satisfactory. 


i not 
Write for catalog. 



















artistic taste to select such a view as this. 


This beautiful photograph is worthy of the brush of an artist. 


The branches of the trees seem to be covered with a sheet of ice. 





It requires a person of 















Sure 


&nd razors for proof. A postal card will do. 


CUTLERY CO., 154 Bar St., CANTON, OHIO 


Fruit Lands Unexcelled 


Close to market. Delightful climate. 
For information address 





State Board of Agriculture, 
Dover, Delaware. 












Perfect Apples 
when you spray with 


“SCALECIDE” 


— the Spray that’s endorsed the country over 
as “The one great dormant spray.’* Mixed 1 
to 15, it kills every scale it reaches or you get 
your money back. Guarantee with every pack- 
pared, ive and 

non-clogging. 1bbl. equals 3bbis. iime sul- 
phur. Destroys eggs, larvae and fungi in 
dormant state. Simple, safe, economical. 
Send for free booklet, ‘‘Scalecide, the Tree 
." Write today, to Dept. Ps 


























the woodlands within a radius of fifty 
miles of our large cities, where it grew in 
profusion less than a generation ago. 
The holly wreath has very largely taken 
| its place. 

At the present time the peninsula 
between the Delaware and Chesapeake 
bays furnishes for the city markets hun- 
dreds of thousands of wreaths annually. 
Here the public schools are virtually 
deserted for three weeks by the larger 
pupils, and every man, woman and chil 
and many men engage in the holly indus- 
try, which pays the average citizen better 
than the peach crop and is more certain. 
Some years holly berries are scarcer than 
in other years, but as the blooming time 
comes too late to be injured by frost, 
there is never a complete failure of the 
berries. 

‘During the holly season,”’ said an old 
farmer who brought in the material from 
the woods, ‘‘we get but one square meal 
a week, and that’s on Sunday.’”’? The 
first shipments are made to distant cities. 
Of course, Jersey City, New York and 
Philadelphia are the great markets and 
they get the freshest holly. Here the 
profits are so promising that the dealers 
take all the holly they can get. 

WASTE OF HOLLY 

The most fearful waste, nevertheless, 
is in the cutting. The holly is a tree of 
extremely slow growth; yet in many 
instances it is either cut down or so 
entirely stripped of its branches that it 





dies. One man who considered his holly 


busy scene, especially at night, when all 
hands find something to do. 
HOLLY WREATHS 

Holly wreaths are made in two sizes. 
The usual size is nine inches in diameter 
and is made in two grades. The one has 
four clusters of berries and is worth five 
cents; the other contains five clusters of 
berries and is worth six or eight cents. 
The larger size is fourteen inches in 
diameter, has seven clusters of berries, 
and is worth eleven cents. 

The holly is so attractive that it is 
difficult to understand why it is not more 
extensively planted on lawns and in 
yards. It is hardy and will grow in most 
places. Without doubt, it would thrive 
if planted in groves, and in time would 
prove to be a source of income. The 
tree makes a nice cool shade, and is beau- 
tiful the year round, whether its beauty 
is enhanced with berries or not. The 
sterile tree is usually larger, sometimes 
measuring over five feet in circumference, 
and reaching a height from thirty to 
fifty feet. This size, however, is an 
exception, not the rule. When standing 
among other trees of the woods, the holly 
is rather slender, with short branches, 
but in the open the tree assumes a low, 
rounded top. 

Those who now have the holly growing 
on their lands may do something to with- 
hold its early destruction. If the owners 
will treat the holly trees with the same 
care that they use with the trees in their 
orchards, it will be many a Christmas 


If you are not satisfied with the plates 
when you receive them, we will refund 
the money you have paid us for them. 
Illustrations should go by express at 
your expense. Cash (check) must accom- 
pany orders. 


—_——O-_= 
Protect the Birds 

Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower :—The 
Federal law enacted not long since for 
the protection of migratory birds should 
be enforced strictly against ‘offenders. 
Bird life should be encouraged in every 
locality. Birds are great insect destroy- 
ers, and but for them bugs and other 
forms of pest life would lead us a wretched 
existence. Destroy the birds, as is being 
done ruthlessly by many, and all vegeta- 
tion will suffer the ravages of bugs, worms, 
flies, etc., to the point of total destruction. 
In fact, these pests would become a men- 
ace to life. Even the birds that do some 
damage to crops themselves, will by the 
destruction of pests save many times the 
amount they destroy. 

Give the hand of protection at all times, 
and in winter do not forget to ‘‘Feed the 
birds.””—Frank Mo-roe Beverly, Va. 


—_— 
Sebastopol, Calif., Oct. 2, 1914 
Mr. C. A. Green:—I have taken the 
Fruit Grower a good many years, 
and I can truthfully say that it is 
one of the best agricultural and fruit 
papers I ever saw. I want to take 





it as long as I live. Wishing youevery 


success.—Alfred J. Christie. 
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Dear Aunt Hannah :—Feeling uncertain 
about some questions which are of im- 
portance to me, I have decided to seek 
your advice. First, can a girl do as she 
pleases when she is eighteen? If not, 
to what extent can she have her own 
way? Has my brother any power or right, 
to come into the room and tell me to 
go to bed at nine o’clock when I have 
company or to rule over me in any way? 
Am I obliged to be in bed at nine o’clock 
every — in the P can if my parents 
command me to? Cannot I go to the 
neighbor’s or to church without asking 
permission like a small child? Do you 
think that God meant children to be 
brought up with the view that obedience 
is the only necessary thing, thus keeping 
from them the most important factors 
of this life love—and sympathy—which 
even the poorest of people enjoy?—A 
Reader. 
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Aunt Hannah’s Reply: No person can 
act as she pleases in any civilized coun- 
try. The only place in the world where 
you have the right to do as you please 
is in the wilds of Africa or some other 
obscure locality where no law is en- 
forced. Wise laws compel us to act so 
that we shall not injure or destroy or annoy 
other people. KP 

In some states a girl is of age when 18 
years old. I do not know what the law 
of the state of Massachusetts is. If, 
according to the laws of your state you 
are of age when you are 18 years old, 

ou are your own master. You are at 
iberty to leave your home and earn your 
own living. Your parents cannot re- 
strain you. There are few girls, however, 
who desire to be free from restraint of 
parents at the early age of 18 years, when 
the average girl is but little more than 
agrown-up child. Most girls will gladly 
concede that loving parents give wise 
counsel and that their counsel should be 
considered. I will not say that the 
counsel of parents should be obeyed in 
every instance where a girl is 18 years of 


age or younger or older, for sometimes. 


the wishes and commands of parents are 
unwise and unjust, as they would be if 
the parents directed a daughter not to 
accept the attention of a good man 
whom she loved or felt inclined to love, or 
to marry such a man, owing to the fact 
that they could not dispense with the 
services of the daughter from the family. 
Such is often the case where the father 
is a widower and the daughter the main- 
stay of the household. ost daughters 
would be willing to consider the comfort 
of the father under such circumstances 
as I allude to, but the father could not 
justly command that she give up hope of 
marriage in order that he might be made 
more comfortable in his home. 

In your particular circumstances, I 
advise that you accede to the wishes of 
_ parents, for if you do not your home 
ife and the home e of friends will be 
interfered with. You should consider 
the motives of your parents, the motive 
of your brother. Most likely, their mo- 
tives are good. They desire your welfare. 

_If there is ever a time in life when a 
girl or boy needs counsel, it is when he or 
she is receiving the attention of another 
with a view to marriage, and yet boys and 
girls seldom will accept advice under 
these circumstances. They would be 
more willing to accept advice on almost 
any other question on earth than that of 
getting married. : 

My opinion is that parents, relatives 
and friends should not meddle in love 
affairs, unless they see or think they see 
an alarming condition of things which 
would exist where the girl was disposed 
to marry an unprincipled man, or the boy 
was inclined to marry an unprincipled 
irl. Such being the case, parents and 
riends would be warranted in interfering 
seriously and boldly for the welfare of the 
Innocent victim. % 

, i think your brother or any person who 
is interfering with your daily life as you 
Mention is unwise, unjust and over- 
ut in all family 
affairs it is safe to advise forbearance 


Green’s Fruit Grower 


and kind)y argum-rt rather tkan to fly 
into @ passion. 

I think God intended us to be happy 
as is made evident by his having sur- 
rounded us by so many beautiful objects 
and so many privileges and enjoyments, 
but we must not forget that there is 
much suffering in the world, much that 
is needless and much that is necessary. 
O----—- 

Dear Aunt Hannah:—I wrote you my 
troubles once before, and you gave me 
such good sound advice. I have a lovely 
home, but no mother, so now you will 
understand why I ask your advice in 
these things that seem so important to 
my mind, and so unimportant to others. 

One day, only a short time ago, with 
a gentleman friend, I went to the city 
to spend the day. We went on the 
train. While we were seated together 





in a coach, I noticed in a seat a short | 


distance from where we sat; another 
entleman friend whom I had not seen 
or some time. 

Without stopping to think, I excused 
myself to the friend with me, and went 
over to where the other friend sat, and 
commenced talking to him. [I later re- 
turned to my seat. I have been told 
since that my actions were considered 
very unlady-like. I guess it was not 
the proper thing to do, but do you con- 
sider it so very unlady-like? 

I am 20 years old and am engaged to 
be married, but have told father nothing 
of it. Is it necessary that I should have 
father’s consent? If so, is it proper 
for me or my affianced husband to ask 
for his consent?—Troubled. 


Aunt Hannah’s Reply: I see nothing 
discourteous in your conduct on the car. 
It might have been better, however, for 
you to have waited for the gentleman to 
come to your seat and communicate with 
you. When you left your: associate’s 
seat you should have returned without 
much delay. I can see how your com- 

anion might feel hurt if you remained 
ong away from him under the circum- 
stances. 

It is customary for the young man to 
ask permission of the father of the girl 
he proposes to marry, before a definite 
engagement. While this is often merely 
a formality it is well that the rule should 
be observed. It is considered an embar- 
rassing question for a young man to ask. 


Mother Did Not Like Big, Red Apples 


The following story told by the late 
Chancellor Sims of Syracuse University 
illustrates a fact that few of the present 
period appreciate, which is that forty or 
fifty years ago a good specimen of im- 
proved apple, that is, grafted fruit, was 
seldom seen in western New York. Thou- 
sands of people in this section at that time 
had never seen a high class apple, most 
of the orchards being made up of seedling 
trees producing inferior fruit. 

It appears that Chancellor Sims’ people 
were each presented with a fine large 
beautiful red apple which came to them 
from friends living far east. Chancellor 
Sims, his brothers and sisters and his 
father each ate his or her own apple 
without delay, but his mother deposited 
her apple upon the mantelpiece where it 
was watched with longing eyes by the 
other members of the family, who had 
feasted upon their own apples some time 
before. Chancellor Sims and his brothers 
and sisters came to the conclusion that 
their mother, whom they loved dearly, 
was not fond of big red apples, as was 
evidenced by the fact that she did not 
eat hers, but laid it upon the shelf. 


Later on the good mother divide her 
apple into as many parts as there were 
children, each one having a substantial 
piece. This last act confirmed the opin- 
ion of Chancellor Sims that his mother 
was a peculiar woman since she did not 
love apples, particularly as the specimen 
under discussion was of great beauty and 
superior flavor. 

Chancellor Sims concludes this story 
with the statement that it was only .after 
he had reached mature life that he came 
to realize the loving act of this devoted 
mother, who deprived herself of enjoy- 
ment in order that her children might he 
an grag This mother did love apples, 

ut she loved her children more than the 
apples. 

How many actions we meet during life 
whith are misunderstood as did Chancellor 
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Sims misunderstand his sainted mother. 
—C. A. Green. 





o-—- 
Women Wageworkers 
The official statistics from France show 
that there are 19,744,932 women in that 
country; that 7,693,000 are earning their 
living in professions, trades or industries; 
that 3,500,000 are at the head of establish- 
ments in a trade, profession or industry, 
and that 4,100,000 are employed as clerks, 
assistants or in domestic service. 
It is not generally known that there are 
upwards of 4,000 women ministers in the 
nited States. Many of the state suffrage 
organizations throughout the Union are 
under the leadership of woman ministers 
whose experiences in the various missions 
have brought them, like settlement work- 
ers, into the suffrage ranks. 








A Whole Year 


Grower is worthy of a place in the home 
Regular price 50c per year. 


The housewife needs help in her work of home- 
making as much as does her husband in his work in 
the orchard or poultry yard. THE HOUSEWIFE 
furnishes this help. Its clean helpful editorials, its 
short and serial stories by popular writers, illustrated 
by artists of national repute, its covers each month 
in neautiful colors, and its many departments de- 
voted to the interesting and vital problems of the 
home and family, make the THE HOUSEWIFE a 
magazine of real help for every home. Regular 
price FIFTY CENTS per year. Established 31 


years. 


The book is 6 x9 inches, has $32 pages 
containing 24 illustrations, and is the 
work of a practical experienced gar- 
dener. Seelist of chapters for contents. 
The “List of Desirable Shrubs and 
Vines” is especially valuable as it 
gives the names of the best shrubs, 
their size, time of flowering and 
why they are desirable. 





shown them the way to success with fruit. 
grower yet simple enough for the beginner, and always reliable. 


‘Immediate Action” Reward 
——— 


Do It Now List of Chapters 
If your subscription is received by How ead What i s 
December 31st, we will send you free To Plant- 1—38 Vane, out the grounds. _ 
of anes s copy of our valuable new ; 4 ie. for ornament and util- 
book ow and What to Plant. an Shrvbs. 


For One Dollar 


Green’s Fruit Grower supplies every month authoritative information on the lines 
of work that will during that month engage the attention of the men in the orchard. 
One month it is spraying, another pruning, another picking, another marketing, and 
so on until the entire subject has been treated. For thirty-five years Chas..A. Green, 
the Editor, has maintained a close personal touch with fruit growing and with the fruit 
growers of the United States and through the many departments of the paper has 


Technical enough for the commercial 
; Green’s Fruit 
of every one interested in fruit growing. 


POULTRY SUCCESS furnishes in every issue orig- 
inal and reliable articles covering all phases of this 
very profitable industry. Its aim is to aid in every 
possible manner those engaged in poultry raising, 
and to foster an interest in the keeping of pure bred 
poultry: The Editorial Dept., Experimental Farms 

ep., Quiz Dep., Monthly Digest of Practical 
Hints, and Special Articles, afford each month prac- 
tical information of timely interest, worth many 
times the subscription price of 50c a year. Estab- 
ished 25 years. An authority in all branches 
of poultry work. 


AAG 


The Hardy garden. 
General suggestions. 
Beautifying your home benefits 





the community. 
Fruit Garden for city or vil- 


lage lots. 
List of Desirable Shrubs and 
° Vines. 
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good money with Newcomb S. 





READ WHAT THIS WOMAN DOES 
**Made over 11,000 ra of carpet on m: 
spare time the past three ts writes Mrs. Sadie 
aggart, West Plains, Mo. “I never weave a day 

ont make 20 ogee and I do my own house- 

. 1 weigh only 115 pounds—don’t tire of weav- 
ing. Loom as geod an investment as an 80-acre farm."’ 





Start NOW 


For over six years I have been advertising in Green’s Fruit Grower. Scores of Green’s Fruit Grower Folks are earning 
I want all Green's Fruit Grower readers to know how you can make your time most 
rofitable—how you can engage in a delightful and fascinating occupation in your own 
ome, that will not interfere with your other duties, and assure you big profits for as 
much or as little time as you may be able 2 to oe geet eS 
terested. . know that every wor say is true, that you ca 
ak ae eee 4 k comb ‘Automatic Loom than at 
erience with others and their 


E 


money and make it more easily by weaving on a Newc 
any other kind of home employment. My 20 years’ exp 
letters prove what you can do, 


. THE NEWCOMB AUTOMATIC LOOM 


is made especially for home workers. Unlike any other loom, it practically 
works itself. A simple movement of the hand is all it i ©: 

No treading—no stooping—no shuttle throwing. 
Pempende of old and young are 


o sd 

you can make the finest and most durable carpets, ru 
every kind, and even beautiful porti So 

Bear in mind also, that no cash outlay for supplies is required. Old carpets, 
sacks, cast-off clothing and rags all furnish material forthe loom. And the 
results you get with such material are simply wonderful. You can be sure 
when you own a Newcomb, that you will have more than enough work to 
loom in keep you busy. Many of our customers make from $25 to $30 a week weaving 

with the Newcomb, and you can do likewise. 

Do not neglect this opportunity. Write me today for m free qutog, “Wee 

our looms and the extremely reasonable prices on which aesen 'e Fruit F 


W. B. STARE, Sec'y, NEWCOMB LOOM CO., 


Green’s Fruit Grower Read- 
ers Can Easily Make 


$25 


Per Week 
At Home 















the op 
Just the easy work fhat 
making big money at today—at home. 
You will be delighted with the ease with which 
£5, mats, draperies of 
and h k 





W. B. STARK 
who will help you start a 








» chenille 











mond aanck business. 
NO EXPERIENCE NECESSARY 
Let me send you some samples of 
the work you can do on a Newcomb 
Loom. The more you need the money 
the more I cam and will help you to 
get started to making it. 
Wisdom,” which tells all about 
can obtain one of them. 


20 Taylor St., Davenport, lowa 
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Bookkeeping on the Fruit Farm and 
Poultry Yard 
Written tor Green’s Fruit Grower by 
J. S. Underwood 

one need be daunted at the 
prospect of keeping a correct 
tally of his income and expendi- 
tures. Every one should have 
some system of keeping books 
that will show him his financial standing 
without having to spend a week in reckon- 
ing things up. A system of bookkeeping 
acts as a written record that is useful in 
showing what was done in any certain 
year and enables him to compare one 
year with another, also the costs of 
various crops. An account of stock 
should be taken each year, as one cen 
thus determine just how much his pcs- 
sessions are worth at market price. I 
think I am safe in the assertion that not 
one-fourth of the farmers and fruit 
growers of this country know just what 
their holdings are worth. They have 
never taken an inventory of their pos- 
sessions, and probably their families will 
not until the estate is closed in some 
probate court. 

Every live merchant takes an inventory 
of his goods and book accounts each 
year ind thus he is prepared to accurately 
determine the condition of his business 
as compared with other years. Any 
farmer, with the aid of his family, can 
prepare such an inventory in a few eve- 
nings which will result in much satisfac- 
tion to all who are concerned in the 
finances of the farm. I have kept an 
account of my farming operations tor a 
number of years and have found it very 
helpful and interesting. An inventory is 
the foundation for a system of iarm 
accounts. This should include ever 
item, with a fair valuation attached. 
From the sum of al! these deduct every 
liability or debt, when the figures will 
show the comparative value of the estate. 

Instead of keeping two accounts—one 
for expenses and the other for receipts— 
it is better to open a credit and debit 
page for each source of income on the 
farm. For example, give the poultry 
eredit for all of the eggs and birds sold; 
and charge to its account everything 
bought for them in the way of grain and 
supplies. It is understood that the 
account in the beginning is charged with 
stock on hand, which shall include each 
bird with a. fair price attached. When 
the account is closed at the end ot the 
year it will show the gain or loss on 
poultry. The same course is followed in 
keeping an account of each other source 
of income on the farm. 

I was shown a very carefully itemized 
expense account for the year, with sixteen 
laying hens, kept in the city, where all 
of the grain they consumed was pur- 
chased. Each bird earned a profit to 
her owner of a trifle more than two dol- 
lars. They were not scrub hens and did 
not receive scrub care, but such records 
demonstrate the possibilities of one 
branch of income on the farm. 

The book in which the accounts are 
kept should be one made especially for 
such purposes, having large sheets and 
being substantially bound in cloth. There 
is an advantage in having one large book 
instead of a number of small ones, as all 
the various accounts will then be within 
one volume. 

A desk or other similar piece of furniture 
is a necessity and ought to be used for 
nothing else but writing and storing books, 
papers and stationery. If this is not 
done, the books will frequently be mis- 

laced, and will not be properly kept 

ecause they may not always be found 
when required. If papers were always 
to be found conveniently in the same place 
the work would take very little time, and 
the average farmer would not find it so 
distasteful. Books, after being filled, 
would be kept longer and prove more 
valuable if tierc was some particular 
place to stow ‘scr away 

The cost-oi-production account is one 
of the most important accounts there is. 
No matter what may be produced, it is 
of vital importance to know the cost of 
production. There are several things 
which enter into this cost. In fruit 
growing, for instance, we must consider 
the cost of pruning, spraying, harvesting, 
etc. As above indicated, a separate 
account should be kept for each product 
produced. ; 

Always follow the simplerule of entering 
all payments and expenses that go into 





the cost of pro“uction on the left-hand 
side of the page, and all amounts re- 
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ceived from sales on the right-hand side. 
A separate account could be opened for 
horse labor or other power and human 


— 


labor, but it is simpler to allow for this h 


when reckoning the cost of each crop. 

A cash account should be kept where 
ali cash transactions are recorded. Begin 
it by entering on the left-hand page 
amounts of all moneys on hand and in the 
bank when the account is started. On 
this side also enter all moneys received. 
On the right-hand page enter all moneys 
paid out. It is also necessary to enter 
2 short description of what was received 
for the money. _This account can, how- 
ever, »e much simplified by carving, a 
bank account, ot I whenever possible, 
peying all bills by check, which, when 
endorsed, become good receipts. When 
issuing a check it is well to write a+ the 
leit end a, few words explaining what the 
check was paid for. 

The cost of production is very com- 
plicated, as it is influenced by conditions 
that vary considerably from year to year, 
but by keeping a coniplete record we know 
whether we are producing economically 
or not, locate any leaks, and also concen- 
trate more energy on that which proves 
most profitable. 

Systematic bookkeeping along the above 
lines is‘so simple that any man who can 
write and count can make his lifework a 


business proposition instead of a hit-or-. 
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miss undertaking. The housewife can, 
in the same way, keep an account of the 
eg and expenditures of the house- 


old. 

It might be a good idea for the busy 
farmer to enlist the services of some one 
of the young folks in his family to look 
after this matter of accounts. tt will be 
a areas help to him and of much practical 
value to them. In the icultural 
schools this is one branch of farm work 
which is taught to boys and girls alike 
and the daughter of the household will 
be found as competent as her brother to 
“keep books’’ and make estimates. Chil- 
dren can easily be trained to systematic 
habits in this respect. Give them some- 
thing <2 the farm they can call their 
own, such as some chicke..3 or a little 
piece of ground to be planted in vege- 
tables. Provide them with a blank book 
and show them how to enter all items, 
such as amount and cost of feed, number 
of eggs laid by the hens, gains made by 
the fowls; cost of seeds, amount of vege- 
tables grown and their estimated value. 
These are little things in themselves 
but they go to make up the education of 
a child in the practical things which will 
come into his every-day life. There 
are thousands of farmers and fruit grow- 
ers who would be agreeably surprised 
over the results of a carefully prepared 
inventory of their property. 
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The New State Apple Grading Law, 

Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower: The 
New York State Apple Grading Law 
Chapter 418 of the Laws of 1914, went into 
effect July 1st this year. The enforce. 
ment of this act is vested in the Commis. 
sioner of Agriculture under rules and 
regulations to be adopted | him. I de- 
sire to secure information from all per. 
scns who are informed relative to th con- 
dit*ons existing in the State with a view 
of p-cparing jusi and proper reguiations 
for the enforcement of this statute. 

I, therefore, respectfully invite you to 
attend a conference with many others 
whom J am inviting to meet at this office 
on Tucsday, August llth, at 2o0’clock. [ 
hope ycu can be here and will bring any- 
one wio can give us good suggestions, 
Trusting to hear from you at an earl 
date, I am yours respectfully, Calvin j, 
Huson, Commissioner, Dept. of Agricul- 
ture, Albany, N. Y. 


Reply: Mr. Calvin H. Huson, Com- 
missioner, oa of Agriculture, Albany, 
N.Y. Dear Sir:—As I cannot be present 
August 11th, allow me to say that when I 
read the ‘‘Apple Grading Laws”’ of 1914 I 
was eonvinced that the law must be a 
partial failure owing to the fact that it is 
impossible to designate, or define or 
specify by iaw, exactly or precisely what 
apples should and what apples should not 
go into each of the different grades. 

You can specify what sized apples 
should go in certain grades, but when it 


comes to the color and the lack of color » 


and minor defects in the way of specks or 
blemishes, it will be found impossible to 

ify by letter particularly as to what 
should go in and what should not go in 
the different grades. 

Supposing now you were to attempt to 
classify a lot of calves or cows. You 
could state that no cows or calves under 
a certain size or weight should be admitted 
as first class, but when i attempt to 
a any other particulars in regard to 
the cows or calves, you would your- 
self in trouble at once. For no two cows 
or calves are alike, and there are so many 
differences between them it would be 
found impossible to classify the various 

eculiarities that should or should not 

e acceptable in a certain class or grade, 
and it is much the same with apples which 
differ so in size, color, and general appear- 
ance when grown in different localities 
that even the experts cannot recognize 
them. 

When a law such as this apple law is 
attempted and when it fails, as this law 


} must fail, I think the result is often serious 


and sometimes disastrous, for it will give 
dishonest or tricky men a strong leverage. 
Where such men buy a carload of fruit 
simply specifying that they are to be of a 
certain ee. they may violate their con- 
tract, claiming that they are not up to 
grade, and then who is going to decide 
whether they are up to this specified grade 
or not? Probably each member of the 
jury would hold different views as regards 
the grading of apples according to this 
law.—Charles A. Green. 

0Q————= 


New York State Forest Notes. 


The New York State College of Forestry 
at Syracuse has just closed registration 
for the College year with 244 men. The 
State College of Forestry at Syracuse will 
continue the coming winter the studies of 
forest conditions in various counties in 
the State which it began two years ago. 
Very effective studies of distribution of 
forests and of utilization of forest 
products have been carried on in Onon- 
daga, St. Lawrence, Cattaraugus and 
Greene counties. ‘Especial attention will 
be paid during the coming year to coun- 
ties which are in a sense on the dividing 
line between forest areas proper and agri- 
cultural land. The college feels that it 
is very essential that a definite stock be 
taken of the forest resources of the State, 
as a definite knowledge of the adaptabil- 
ity of lands of the State to forestry will 
mean much in the carrying on of reforesta- 
tion and‘ forest management. These 
studies are being supplemented by a State 
wide reconnaissance survey of the flora of 
the State by Dr. William L. Bray, Forest 
Botanist. is reconnaissance is nearly 
complete and will result in an effective 
report. 





——o———— 

Never feed roots or ensilage in the 
milking shed. Strong flavored foods 
should always be given immediately 
after milking. 
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Selling Apples by the Bushel Instead 
of by the Barrel 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
John E. Taylor 


-# of Somerset 
Messi county, Maine, is raising apples 

ling them in bushel boxes. 
They are able to realize about twice as 
much for a barrel in this way as if they 
sold them in the barrels. They find that 
the market is open for a bushel of apples 
well packed in bushel boxes of standard 
size, more than for a barrel of apples. 
This is especially true among the hotels 
and transient trade. This method has 
been so successful with these men that a 
commission merchant of New York has 
ordered nearly the whole of the apples in 
Mr. Towne’s orchard, to deal out to New 
York hotels. 

These farmers pack the apples in paper. 
The appeepeane has much to do in the 
sale of fruit, and they have found that the 
New England apples are second to none 
and that, if packed and sorted properly, 
are On @ par with any apple grown in 
Oregon or any of the other Western states. 
People are beginning to realize that 
where they have been fooled on the 
Western apple is not so much about the 
quality as the way they come to our 
markets at once attracts the eye. 

Mr. Towne has been able to find a 
market for his apples packed in bushel 
boxes in the local markets where other 
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A Christmas Greeting 
I send to you no useless Gift 
B This Holy Christmas Day, 
ut something you may keep awhile, 
Then gladly give away. 


Here’s love wrapped up in tenderness 
And folded all about 
Are ribbons of good wishes 
That nothing may fall out. 
*Tis stamped with hope and sealed with faith that 
friendship will abide 
As long as memories remain 
Of Christ and Christmastide. 
If passed along, such presents grow 
As snowballs gather up the snow. 
—Bertha C. Jacques,in Northwest Horticulturist. 
a 


Serious Loss in Packing Apples 
Loose. 


There are many who grow apples in this 
country who have not learned that a box 
or barrel of apples packed loosely cannot 
arrive at the point of destination in good 
condition. These loosely packed apples 
will begin to rattle and continue to rattle 
from the moment they leave your farm 
until they arrive at the end of the ship- 
ment, whether that be New York, Boston 
or Europe. 

My attention is called to this subject 
by a friend who has been telling me that 
he has expected a barrel of Spy apples as 
a e from afriend. This morning, his 
wife tells me that the barrel has arrived 
but that the aprles rattled in the barrel 
and in consequence of the rattling or 
loose packing, every apple was more or 
less bruised. The apples were large and 
beautiful, but were made absolutely 
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Getting ready for market. 





farmers with good apples have failed to 
sell in-barrels. 

Mr. Towne this year has a crop of about 
1,500 bushels. Many of these are of the 
Wealthy variety. He claims these are 
good sellers and even good early winter 
fruit. He puts them into the cellar in 
barrels until about November when he 
packs them in boxes for the market. 
He claims that this variety of apples will 
keep better in barrels in the cellar than 
in bins, where other kinds of apples will 
keep better in bins. 

Mr. Towne also has quite a big orchard 
of Ben Davis trees, and among them are 
Black Ben Davis apples, which are the 
only ones of. the kind in this county. 


An interesting method that Mr. Towne 
has, in the care of his orchard is, each 
spring to go among his trees and pick off 
the inferior fruit, and this gives the other 
fruit a better chance to grow. He has 
found that by doing this practically all 
the fruit on the trees in the fall is perfect 
in size and shape and free of wormholes 
or defects. 

These farmers use straw mulch for their 
trees in the fall. They prefer straw that 
has laid out-of-doors one season and 
rotted. 

—_—_0O—-— 


‘Where are you going for the sum- 
mer?” “I’m going to board with some 
people out in Elizabeth township.’’ 
“Why do you go there?” ‘‘To be frank,. 
because it’s cheap.’”’ ‘‘And how do you 
pass the time?’ “Oh, there are some 
other guests. We all sit around and 
explain why we got tired of. Newport.” 


_ —Pittsburgh Post. 


worthless for market or storage by being 
packed loosely. 5 

When shipping boxes or barrels of ap- 
ples,shake the package somewhat roughly. 
If you find the least rattle of the fruit, be 
assured that the package will not bear 
shipment in that condition. 

recall an instance where an inex- 
pater farmer secured his first crop of 
eautiful apples which he phoircsino 4 to 
deliver at a distant city. Lacking the 
experience, he did not pack the fruit 
tightly. The result was that the fruit 
arrived in such a bruised condition that 
it was not salable at any price, and the 
farmer not only lost the entire value of the 
fruit, but had to meet further loss by 

paying freight.—C. A. Green. 

SESE 
Judicious Pruning 

Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower:— 
Among all horticultural operations none 
displays or betrays so much good judg- 
ment or lamentable ignorance as the 
work of the pruner. A grapevine can be 
started with a single cane, and increased 
to any number of canes desirable. It 
can be branched near the ground or taken 
as a single vine 10 foot high, and then 
spread over a trellis with any number of 
vines. 

A tree can be headed at any height. 
It is simply a matter of idea to the culti- 
vator when he understands his business, 
to produce any shape or form of head by 
observing a few simple rules. 

The advantages of correct pruning 
and the results are very frequently the 
dividing of profit or loss. This may ap- 
pear absurd to many, but there are an- 





sum. Orchards that lack sufficient prun- 
ing never produce first-class fruit, and 
many trees too liberally fertilized pro- 
duce wood growth at the expense of fous 
unknowingly to the owner. 

When a tree attains the bearing age, it 
should bear unless the buds are injured 
by winter freezing or spring frosts. With 
proper pruning it can be induced to de- 
velop fruit buds and spurs. 


Every method which conduces to di- 
mijnishing the vigor of wood growth 
tends to augment the size of the fruit. 
Every cut checking the wood growth aids 
in developing fruit spurs, cad the young 
wood growth for the future crop. The 
more the sap is retarded in its circulation, 
the more fruit buds will develop. Fruit 
not exposed to the rays of the sun will 
never develop or color to its best. Trans- 
piration, the reception and remission. of 
gases, 1s directly influenced by the sun’s 
rays. In the matter of a potato vine 
the starch of the potato is made in the 
leaf, through the action of sunlight. In 
darkness the functions of the leaf are 
changed, but the cultivator will bear in 
mind that it is important to have as much 
of the foliage exposed to the sun’s rays as 
possible. While pruning, bear this in 
mind. 

When a tree is wounded it bends its 
energy in repairing that wound, similar 
to the human body. During the growing 
season small wounds soon callus. Large 
wounds should be protected. A dressing 
to a large wound does not aid in any way 
in healing it. It is merely applied as 
an antiseptic affording mechanical pro- 
tection. Lead paint is the best pre- 
servative for wood wounds. 

The best pruning is that which results 
from‘a definite purpose, or ideal, founded 
on. a consideration of fundamental prin- 
ciples, and a careful study of all the local 
conditions, ‘habit, and vigor of the tree 
or plant, and the season of pruning.— 
D. é. Kauffman, Pa. 

———_-0O--— 

Two Valuable Books.—We have re- 
ceived from the Macmillan Company, 66 
Fifth Avenue, New York City, a Manual 
of Fruit Insects, by Slingerland & notnagy £ 
a book ot 500 pages well illustrated. It 
should be in the library of every pro- 
gressive fruit grower. 

We have also received from the pub- 
lishers a Standard Encyclopedia of 
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Horticulture, by L. H. Bailey, volume 
— 2, pages 603 to 1200, figures 701 to 
0. 


—_——oO-—-—- 
United States Law as to Size of Apple 
Barrel 

*An act to establish a standard barrel 
and standard grades for apples when 
packed in barrels, and for other purposes. 

“Be it enacted by the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled 
That the standard barrel Ter apples shall 
be of the following dimensions when 
measured without distention of its parts: 
Length of stave, twenty-eight and one- 
half inches;-diameter of head, seventeen 
and one-eighth inches; distance between 
heads, twenty-six inches; circumference 
of bulge, sixty-four inches outside meas- 
urement, representing as nearly as pos- 
sible seven thousand and fifty-six cubic 
inches; Provided, That steel barrels 
containing the interior dimensions pro- 
vided for in this section shall be construed 
as a compliance therewith.’’ 





o---—- 
Pruning a Fruit Hedge 

Editor Green’s Fruit Grower:—You 
speak in the Fruit Grower of having 
apple trees in hedge rows closely planted 
and that they bear well. Will you tell 
me how and when you prune these trees? 
Please give particulars in detail. By so 
doing you will aid many readers who must 
et apple trees closely planted.—Thos. 

. Rigg, Iowa. 





Reply: The pruning of a fruit hedge 
of any kind should be done during the 
winter or early spring before the trees 
leave out. This is the date when an 
kind of a hedge should be pruned. If 
the hedge becomes too vigorous or ram- 
pant, a little summer pruning to level 
off the top or side branches would do no 
injury. 

—_—— io" 

Beiter to be happy one single day than 

never to be happy at all. 
———_ "> 
Grosse Ile, Mich., Oct. 2, 1914 

Mr. C. A. Green:—Cannot , keep 
house without Green’s Fruit Grower. 
I read it from cover to cover, find so 
many good things, enjoy every item. 

Wishing the Grower and Editor 
every success,—Mrs. Ida Webb. 














RHODES DOUBLE CUT 
PRUNING SHEAR 


Pat'd June 2, 1903. 














| HE only 
er 
made 2 cuts 
from both sides of 
the limb and does not 
bruise the bark. Made in 
all styles and sizes. We 
pay Express 
on all orders. 









Write for 
RHODES MFG. CO., circular and 
532 5. DIVISION AVE , GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. prices. 











Many good orchards in 

lands for as low as $15 an acre, 

be rich. 

Short winters. No blizzards or cyclones. 


Apples Will Make You Independent 


Virginia orth Carolina are worth $1000 
y wdn afew ie and red in ——— In a few years time you will 
te here is delightful and living condit are Good 
today re, Nob ard oF tha Cohen for $10 easy terms, also 
for list of Il and 1} farms that can t an acre up on 

our Mastrated magazine, maps, etc. Prices of good lands are rapidly advanc' 
F. H. LaBaume, Agricultural and Industriai Agent, NORFOLK & WESTERN RAILWAY 
Room 227 ,N. & W. Railway Building, ROANOKE, VA. 


an acre. You can buy good apple 





e schools and churches. 






verage 4 inches monthly in ee 







‘ing. Write at once. 














nually losses amounting to an enormous 
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fruit 


think of 
Nursery Co's § 


Vines & Trees 





No trees,vines an® 
plants are soprofitable 
as those planted inthe 





Economy Calves 
You can now feed a calf for the first five 
months of his life for less than half the 


cost of the milk he would consume in the old 
way. Do this with 


Blatchford’s Calf Meal 


has wn asthe complete milk sub- 
— ose the year a Very easily 
mts scouri romotes a strong 
and makes a better cow. 


Write for Actual Figures °33:> 


that show how to increase your calf profits. The 
new data aa be sent for the asking. Write today. 


repared. 
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Hints for the Dairyman 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
F. H. Sweet 

T helps to have the herd in a 

quiet, peaceful condition at milk- 

ing time. By a little work one 

may figure out very closely what 

noise and confusion cost in the 








CEE 
dairy. Weigh the milk for a day, and 
take a test of the amount of butter fat it 


contains. Then on another day, when 
the weather conditions are about the 
same, do the same thing, with this differ- 


Green’s Fruit Grower 
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dent, and we will do well to give heed 
to it. There is money in quiet. 

On stormy days it helps to get the cows 
down to the barn and shelter them. To 
be out in a heavy rainstorm, especially 
if it is cold, will cost much in the supply 
of milk. Nor will what we do get be as 
good as that taken on a warm, pleasant 
day. It will cost a little for feed and 
grain to take the herd in this way, but 
we will more than get it back in the 
increase of milk and its quality. Neither 
will we find it a loss to shield the cows 





































When you write advertisers 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
5 AMERICAN 
Upeers 
FREE TRIAL. FULLY - 
Whather dairy is large or small, 
AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO. saineniocte-n. v. 
= Feed Molasses — 
Cutscost of feeding. Write quick for prices. 
IRGH, PA. 
Beacon 
Burner 
FITS YOUR OLD LAMP.: 
ind “4 Power incandescent 


Blatchford Calf Meal Factory, Dept.3679, Waukegan, Ill. 
obtain our handsome freecatalog. Address 
PITTSBURGH MOLASSES CO., °"":8S.u%ior'™ 

aie ight from (kerosene) coal 


hy 


ht 
ts either gas or el ty. 
Y¥ CENT FOR 6 HOUKS 










GOME SUPPLY CO.. 14 Home Bldg., Kansas City, Mo 
When you write advertisers 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


ICE PLOWS 


6 sizes, prices $10.72 to $16.90, 
every plow warranted Sent 
Also tools. Cata'og. 

Y, Vi N.Y. 





on trial. 
WM. H. 














Watson E. Coleman, Wash- 
ington, D.C. Books free, High- 
est references, Best results. 


Bees 


Money in Honey =2:3.'2- 


esting work. 
Latest methods of pee-keoplag.—cinply told in 25 





our “Bee Primer.’’ Highly instructive. Send 
today tor the book @nd 6 months’ subscription to 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, Box M, HAMILTON, ILL. 





- 
We positively teach you at home by mail to carn 
to $50 weekly as Chauffeur or Repairman. 
assisted to ions, Best system, lowest price. ,.' 
MODELS FURNISHED. Write for Free Book. 
Practical Auto School, 70-RBeaver Street, New York 


ELECTR 








HOME and FARM LIGHTING PLANTS 
LAMPS.DYNAMOS.MOTORS.ENGINES 


Bicycle & Xmas Lights. Railways. Telephones. Belts. mae 


ABSORBINE 


Batteries. log 3cts. Ohio Electric W orks, Cleveland, 





TRADE MARK REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Removes Bursal Enlargements, 
Thickened, Swollen ‘Tissues, 
Curbs, Filled Tendons, Sore- 
ness from any Bruise or Strain; 
Stops Spavin Lameness. Allays pain. 
Does not Blister, remove the hair or 
lay up the horse. $2.00 a bottle, 
delivered. Book 1 K free. . 

ABSORBINE, JR.., the antiseptic lini- 
ment for mankind. For Synovitis, Strains, 
Gouty or Rheumatic deposits, Swollen, 
Painful Varicose Veins. Will tell you 
more if you write. $1 and $2 per bottle at 
dealers or delivered. Manufactured only 
@. F. YOUNG, P, 0. F., 11 Temple St., Springfield, Maes: 

















A subscriber of ten years’ standing sends us these photographs. He took up this Government land in 
1903 and has been successful in making it a happy home and the scene of his success as a farmer and fruit 
grower at Bear Creek, Wash. No. 1 represents his day of butchering the pigs. i 
Johnson making pets of his little pigs, which are about as cute as anything on earth. The third and lower 
photograph represents a substantial log barn in front of which is the favorite cow and the proprietor. He 
is a lover of horses and has sent a photograph of a beautiful team. 


No. 2 shows Mr. John F. 





ence: Whereas the first time you took 
pains to have the cows quiet, the next 
time do all you can to stir them up and 
make them excited. You will be sur- 
prised to see how much less milk you will 
get when the cows are all wrought up 
than you did when they were still. Not 
only that, the milk taken under the 
unfavorable conditions will not be as 
good as that you took before. The exact 





When you write advertisers 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


why and wherefore of this we may not 
be able to understand. The fact is evi- 


from cold, raw winds. These are quite 
as bad as rainstorms. There is some- 
thing about a steady, hard wind that will 
cut the vitality of cows more than any one 
might think, who had never given the 
matter much attention. 

To have some feed for the cows when 
they come to the stables to be milked 
willbeahelp. It cannot be doubted that 
just as long as the cows will take it, some 
grain, at least once a day, will be of very 
great benefit. We have most years fed 












some grain every day, all through the 
summer months; and I do not doubt wa 
have been the gainer by so doing. Therg 
may be a little while right in the flush of 
pasture grass when it will not be nece 

to give the grain. The cows do not seem 
to care peer for it just at that 
time, and we may safely drop it, but just 
as soon as there is sign of diminishing 
pasture, the grain ought to be be 
again. That gag shrinkage in the 
milk flow, and this is one of the most 
important points of the whole season’s 
work. 

Again, there is a marked value in doing 
the milking at a regular time. Thoge 
who have made a study of their cows know 
they are vey! | prompt in their habits, 
They go to the pasture about the same 
time each day, and they come back with 
the same regularity. In the season when 
the udders are — full of milk, it 
surely is a hardship for the cows to stand 
round till the usual milking time hag 
gone by, waiting for their masters to come 


‘and relieve them. When we neglect to 


take this habit of the cows into account 
the cows seem to consider it a hint that 
we do not care much whether we kee 
good time or not, and they are inclin 
to hang off themselves, necessitating 9 
m to the pasture. 

_Finally, it helps in the dairying operas 
tions to be very thorough in the care of 
the milking utensils. Perhaps from ve 
force of habit we grow careless in this 
matter. It takes good, conscientious 
men and women to do the little everyday 
cleansing of the pans and pails and cang 
on the farms of the country. We know it 
is right and best to do it well, but it gets 
a little bit irksome to do it right along. 
And yet, just this little thing helps to 
build up a good dairy reputation, and ig 
not that a desirable thing for the com- 
mercial cows’ owner to seek? Surely, 
it is. Then we must not let the work 
tire us or make us shirk it. Every detail 
makes for success. 

—_—_—_0-—_—- 


The Production of Clean, Safe Mitk 


The essential factors are as follows: 

Clean, healthy cows kept in clean, light, 

well-ventilated stables; stables so con- 
structed as to be easily cleaned; a clean, 
well-drained harnesie 3; clean utensils, 
thoroughly sterilized ; clean, healthy milk- 
ers that milk with dry hands; @ small-top 
milking pail; immediate cooling of the 
milk to 50° F. or lower; storage of milk 
at a low temperature until delivered; a 
separate house for handling the milk; 
an abundant supp ly of pure water. 
_ The new U. 8. bulletin, No. 602, in 
its 18 pages, contains a number of figures 
and describes in detail the practical 
methods that should be followed in the 
production of clean milk. 

Bacteria, according to the bulletin, 
find their way into the milk from various 
sources. Some may come from the udder 
itself, where they grow in the milk cis- 
terns and ducts. The greater number, 
however, come from the dust of the air, 
the dirt from the udder and flanks, from 
the milker, and from unclean utensils. 
Disease-producing bacteria may get into 
the milk from cows having such diseases 
as tuberculosis, or from people who handle 
the milk, who may themselves have con- 
tagious diseases or who have been taking 
care of patients afflicted with such dis- 
eases as typhoid fever, diphtheria and 
septic sore throat. 


——_-0O--_—_, 

Hay seems to have been little known 
in the middle ages. Stock was wintered 
mostly on straw and leaves. Tusser, who 
wrote in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
gives much advice to the farmer, as to 
the cutting and storing of green branches, 
which might serve as fodder when pasture 
failed. He is particular as to the desir- 
ability of saving the beech cuttings for 
the milk cows, whereas for sheep any- 
thing would do. A miserable dependence 
it would appear to us now, but then it 
seems to have been looked on, if not as & 
matter of course, at least as a thing prac- 
ticed by the more forehanded and capable. 
There must have been some natural mea- 
dows in England even then, but perhaps 
all their produce was saved for the horses 
of kings. As far as I can recollect, there 
is no mention of hay in Shakespeare, if we 
except Bottom’s remark, “Good hay, 
sweet hay, hath no fellow,”’ and even that 
suggests its rarity. By 
100 years later, “‘The mower whets his 
8c be,” “And the tanned haycock in the 
mead” were familiar country objects— 
From “A Farmer’s Notebook.” 
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indeed a strange coincidence.’ 


: early, too,’’ she exclaimed as the bell in the situation at a glance. “This is 
rang. = nge 
U S A R I N G The girl tripped lightly down the stairs. _ “‘It surely is if you are the man I sold 
A look of disappointment crossed her face that ring to some weeks ago.” 


Written for Green's Fruit Grower by GEORGE D. LISTHARDT 


James Painter was a tall, broad-shoul- shoulder, and her hands were clasped in 
dered young man, having a clear eye and hi 
a shapely head topped with curly black 
hair. For some time he had called on James said to her, looking down into the 
Edna Lewis twice each week, but of late depths of her eyes. “‘It’s only a question 
he came almost every night. On this of time till we get married—time and my 

articular evening he seemed rather promotion; and during that time, girlie, 
restless as he stood before her. ’m going to ask you to wear this.!” An 

“Edna, do you know it is just two years he placed on her finger the ring that had 
ago to-night that I first met you?” he come into his possession so peculiarly 


e picked illow, placed the night before. _ 
” an pa on Phe sola Bek 2g wh jee: b Edna flushed slightly and then raised 
“What a sharp memory you have, rsd ai” to his, while he embraced her 


”? . H ’ “ 
i, Rica oad storage Sony CiTwo Five days later James was called into 
he ago to-night!” she repeated, as the president’s office and told that he 

’ 
er deep blue eyes met his and her Tuscan fem a = _ pric re Len ae = = 

ld hair glistened in the light of the .'.; mee ta hg nga 
go an ie week: tediieee that © site was under consideration for a new 
oPnt einen y ember that plant up the state, and he was to accom- 

“rh never forget itt = was when I nooo manager there to look 
called to see your uncle about a special : 

rade cf paper he wanted—and tans peas Wa pm Mg are ee - Se 
om now, girlie, yours truly, James E. gai} g ee 
Painter will be manager of the A.B.E ~ Ae hg On seemed to os diese 
ePy - -D.E. he went. One morning, as he read her 
Oe E gover ee ; Company » and letter, his brow knitted and he exclaimed 

“A little older,’”’ she intercepted with nik on dineant? agent tae it 
— smile, displaying a bewitching James expected to reach home in two 

mpss. : ays and wrote Edna to that effect, and 

Rs, 3 ao bor ass me Seiad also advised her to have an advertisement 
=e 2, ve de ‘4 Pes nishing the words inserted in all the daily papers. 
wninn Kawi Fatt rh quiet happy life ae ‘te Oe acim we rear ri a Pe 
with her aunt, Mrs. Everett. Her mother ‘“ e: sap a cae ae ce calaat ae 
died when Edna was some years younger, LOST—On Sixth Avenue be- 
and her father had disappeared shortly tween Fourteenth and Twenty- 
after Mrs. Lewis’ death. James Painter third streets—A Gold ring set $ 
was employed as foreman in a large paper with a small diamond. Liberal 
ane eee gy ee 

The cuckoo clock spoke ten as James New Yok City. : ete 
bid Edna good night. Outside, the rain * * * * 4 
came down in torrents and the wet pave- “Well, I’ll be buncoed!”’ This exclamae 
ment stretched black at his feet. The tion was uttered by a man of medium 
wear: «Sag: te apathy ort Rest height, a pcr a ne about fifty 

: ears of a 
the corner of the block where he resided ai He Shad siete tea Packet pe 
he ran full tilt ints a bedraggled-looking oe — the gm mee quickly 
man. : ; ust his hand into his pocket. 
fleet ei ee egg ge ge 

“ni 5% —a— with a ile of satisfaction. S 
have a word with you?’ galled the stranger, = and looks good to me.” 
to Whae about? I’m ina hur Fume | : ied Mhe'bo on e cond peghageom _ 

; 0 hurry,” James reache e Bowery turned in at one o 
added with emphasis, noting the man’s the ms. houses for which that section 
+ Seaierden Meal aus wien tweak », 18 note 4 _— a secluded corner he 

at I wan examined his find. 
retorted the other in a raised voice. “It’s the goods,” he muttered as he 
I’m in dutch and—hic—need the price— turned it over and the diamond glistened 
hic—of, a place to sleep—hic—honest, in the dim light. And then the light 
as ‘wasn’t born yesterday,’’ snapped ate ith . ss i proce bic rived 
James. ‘Get out of. my war. ” will you?” reverb to io the Gans pie nag he had 
He accompanied the words with a vigorous aren rag wife oy a a a ‘ And when 
push. she lay dying she had asked him to wear 
re ag evigee gd bringing it ot — Pm part — it. cg I sold 
imself directly in front of James. it when the demon of rum—the cause of 
5 ‘Say, listen,” he jbegan imploringly. all my misery—had me tight one night. 
: Bares tek, om: no aaa riers eE met muttered. ‘‘I’ve been 
nak Lapedan inl” Wee tocke tecas Sots GENTE ak Meas, whence oid ond 
is finger a ring and held it toward James. S the grip of nn? 
“No harm done—see—it’s yours,” he Two days later he sat at the table in 
rh re “% aly 8 =. . — ing = me ing eg oe over the papers. 
jee eee ee eee ee 

This sudden move rather surprised ‘Money’s what I want,’ he told him- 
James and, feeling anxious to get rid of self, ‘‘and the reward may be more than 
the fellow he took all the change he had, I could get for it at the pawnshop. Any- 
a y dollar, a —— — a few ewe was, there are . “9 honest hairs left in 
and put it into the drunken man’s hand, o im’s gray head, at that. 
bidding him be on his way. The stranger Then as he turned over the second page 
eee eg: his thanks and shuffled of a to a daily he saw ‘‘Lost’’—in 
on down the street. arge type. : 

“That fellow sure was a cuckoo,” mur- ‘“Gold,—small diamond—Everett, W. 
aus James cs he —— oe bes vet 35th street,’ he Ew shoving the 
in his room. wonder what I bit on?” paper into his pocket. 

Taking out the ring and surveying it Doaviaced that ne had found the ring 
critically, he mused: ‘Well, I didn’t for which the advertisement had been 
os pe at that. It’s a peach = ag inserted he went downstairs and boarded 
Inake @ e engagement ring. Bully! an uptown car. 
Just what I wontt’ J . . ‘3 
: And — — ed ey wanted ~—. stood before the mirror arranging 

0 say to a but an hour before. er hair. 
J “That will do sr our sreneyent ae “Auntie, ae ses ag I don’t fom the 
. E. Painter, Manager, an na EK. same since ost that ring,’’ she re- 
Lewis will be—a little older,” he chuck- marked, as she deftly tucked home a 
led—“and ‘also—oh, well!’’—he broke off stray lock of hair. ‘‘Next to James I 
and was soon lost in the mysterious realms prized it more than anything else.” 
of shen “ : “i Peg f up, Edna,” replied ashe g° 
e next evening the sofa in Mrs. rett. ames is coming to-night. He 
Everett’s parlor was drawn before the wrote and told you he’d buy ou another 
open gate and there, too, were Cupid’s if it wasn’t returned, didn’t he? 
charges. Edna’s head rested on James’s “Yes, but—oh! there he is now, and 


8. 
“We may as well be engaged, Edna,” 44 haif open. 


“The same.”’ 


‘ “Well, I’ve seen snakes but this—’’ 
“Does Everett live here?’’ he began in | “It’s a poor read that hasn’t a turn,” 
@ quavering voice. interrupted James. ‘That night was the 
“Yes,”’ she replied, keeping the door turn. I’m in the paper business and if 
ou think you ean fill a good job we’ll 
“Did you put this ad. in?’”’ he asked Lave a smoke. How about it?” 
pulling the newspaper from his pocket. ‘We smoke,” replied the old man with 
“About the ring!’’ she cried expec- a smile as he heartily shook James’ hand, 
tantly. ‘Did you find it?” and his eyes sought Edna, who stood be- 
“Tt’s here, Miss,” he replied, holding side her lover with her head resting upon 


up his left hand, upon which he wore the his shoulder. 
ring, diamond turned toward the palm. EERE ES: 
“Come inside,” said Edna, and she The Longest Fence 
ushered the stranger into the parlor. Stretching across western Australia is 
‘My name’s Lewis,’ he began by way a rabbit-tight fence, said to be the longest 
of introduction. ‘‘And I found—”’ fence in the world. It extends for a dis- 
“Lewis,” repeated Edna, as she turned tance of 1,200 miles without a break, 
up the light. except for gates. It begins in the tem- 
Then gazing on his wrinkled face their perate regions and ends in the tropics, 
eyes met and she stood like oné transfixed. and sometimes for nearly 100 miles it 
“Edna, my daughter!’’ he suddenly never passes a human habitation. 
exclaimed. The fence is divided into sections, each 
“Father!”’ cried the girl as she fell into of which is under the control of an in- 
his open arms, sobbing. spector. These inspectors have boundary 
‘‘Hello, girlie, the door was open and—”’ riders, whose duty it is constantly to ride 
“Why James! See, Papa’s here,” cried up and down their section of the long 
Edna joyfully. ‘He found the ring and barrier and keep it in effective condition. 
—Papa, this is Jim—Mr. Painter—my Since the fence was erected, it has pre- 
ancé.’”’ vented hordes of rabbits from over-run- 
““Glad to know you,’’ said James taking ning and devastating the region beyond. 


when she opened the door and discovered 
an old man waiting to enter. 

























f_ —drive the material on at high pres- 

\ sure and have non-rusting ves, 

} |\porcelain-lined cylinders, Bean patent- 

lJ ed pressure reguletorsand many other 

distinctive advantages. account of 

their low-down, compact, perfectly bal- 
anced construction they are as i 

handled on hilly ground as on the level. 


SEND FOR CATALOG 28-A 


It illustrates and describes the entire Bean line of Hand 
and Power Sprayers and Pump Accessories. Send now. 


BEAN SPRAY PUMP CO, 10 Hosmer St.. Lansing, Mich. 


15 Julian St., San Jose, Cal. 


For 30 years the leading 
Sprayer in the West. The 
Bean is no experiment. 











No Money in Advance—No Bank Deposit—Pay After it has Paid for Itself 
LET US SEND YOU ANY OF THESE SPRAYERS—+to try for 10 days, 


then if you buy, you can pay us cash or we'll wait till next fall for our 


money.—The extra profit will more than pay for it. We freight. 
LOWEST PRICES. HIGHEST QUALITY. 5 YEAR GUARANT 7 

















Quality Sprayers for every ase Man Power and Horse Power for field and 
orchard. Barrel and Powcs Sprayers all give high pressure and produce vapor 
spray that kills scale, prevents blight and scab, and rids your crops of all fungus 
and insect pests. Hurst Sprayers have brass ball valves and all the working 
parts that come in contact with the solution are made of brass. Cyclone agitation. 
insures an even distribution of the spraying materials and best results. These 
sprayers are made by practical men who know the needs of the fruit grower and 
farmer and know what asprayer should do. Our 28 years’ experience in the manu- 
facture of sprayers, together with the capacity of our large factory, enables us to 
build the very best sprayers at the very lowest prices. We guarantee our sprayers 
for five full years and ship on free trial—no money in advance. That’s evidence 
of quality. Get our big FREE BOOK—“Why, How and When to Spray”—Con- 
tains 74 illustr&tions of insect and fungus pests and gives remedy for each. Also 
shows 30 different styles of quality sprayers for every purpose. Write At Once! 





° You can get a Hurst Sprayer absolutely 
Without Cost without cost if you are the first in your 
locality this season to send for one of our sprayers for trial. 
You need do no canvassing or soliciting. It will only take 15 
minutes of your time. We do the work. When you getasprayer 
from us you get the benefit of our 28 years’ experience in man- 
ufacturing sprayers. Hurst Sprayers won the gold medal at 
-the National Horticultural Congress spraying machine con- 




















test. Send us a postal or o 
mark the attached coupon COUPON—Fill Out and Send Today 





and mail it to us and we 
will send you our fine cat- 
alog, spraying guide, and 
ee : will tell you how you can 
. p get a sprayer without cost. 
a er Don’t delay, write us at 

1 & i yee once for our sprayer prop- 
pea vor ae osition and save money. 

H. L. HURST MFG. CO., 224 North St., Canton, O. 


Send me your Catalog, Spraying Guide and ‘‘special 
offer’’ on the sprayer marked with an X below. 
—______Man-Power Potato and Orchard Sprayer. 
—_______Horse-Power Potato and Orchard Sprayer. 
—______Fitz-All Barrel Sprayer. 

—____._Power Orchard Sprayer. 
NAME 
ADDRESS 
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’ ~tarte.-@. SI IIN YO DSO vy ry -T— Es «in the water two or three times a week 
World's Champlons (5°77 “ESRI TIRE AL IRIES falserate nest tz tna « wa 
i Pdi aaa 7‘ : 2655 P notin ite i ~~ Es) , A light morning feed for the flock 
we best, because it keeps them hustling 
LY through the day. 
Ow Tf e i--**] Remember in cold weather to ine 
@ [R54 the meat ration, as the hens need it to 
: £23 heap up = heat for the bear: " 
a te tear alten ory PIN? ef y uring the winter months, or whi 
ee ot ~~ — COOL TO Oi es UR J - AA 4 fowls are confined, supply them with 
254 , 5 opt suitable grit, charcoal and green stuff 
Feeding for Winter Eggs it requires but two or three days for one in addition to the regular grains, Co.) 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by to fully understand the requirements of A splendid mixture for la ‘ing hens ig 
New Principles in . 3. 8. Undervdood the flock. equal parts of cracked corn, wheat, and 
tinted heat, ventilation ‘and One reason why eggs command a much , Unmarketable sorte, magels, turnips, ts, which should be scattered in the The m 
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The main requirement for all types of 
poultry houses are good ventilation and 
rotection irom storms and cold winds. 
os will not lay when weather conditions 
prevent them from scratching and exer- 
cising. Many well-built poultry houses, 
with which the owners have taken great 
care, seemingly, have proven failures 
when in actual use, because the variations 
in night and day temperatures were too 

eat. It has been the universal opinion 
of poultrymen for some time that open- 
front houses are more successful than 
houses with glass windows. : 

Ventilation may be best furnished by 
leaving one end of the house open or 
covered with sheeting or burlap, or even 
canvas, using no glass windows unless 
necessary for light, which is seldom the 
ease. The idea of building the warm 
house should be abandoned. It is shelter 
that is needed. The house should be 
built in such a way that the fowls will 
not roost near the open front where they 
will be exposed to winds; nor should it 
face the prevailing wind. South or south- 
east has heae found to be best facing posi- 
tion. The long type of house is more 
expensive to build, for a given capacity, 
than the one more nearly square. A 
jong, narrow house is aiso a cold house, 
having more exposed surface for a given 
capacity than a nearly square house. 

The size of the house necessary for a 
given flock will vary with location. Where 
there is little or no snow and where the 
fowls can be out-of-doors every day of 
the year, two square féet of floor space 
per fowlwillbeample. Where the climate 
is such that the fowls will seek shelter 
part of the year, rather than go out-doors, 
on the range, considerably more space 
should be provided, say four to five square 
feet per fowl. The idea should be not to 
crowd the fowls so much that their activ- 
ity will be interfered with. Whether 
the shelter is provided by enlarging the 
house or providing cheap scratching sheds 
is immaterial. Two square feet, or even 
less, is ample for roosting quarters. — 

The roosts should not be built too high; 
from 2 to 34% feet are about proper dis- 
tances, for heavy and light fowls. The 
fowls of the heavy strains cannot fly 
high without injury, and those of the 
lighter breeds frequently injure the soles 
of their feet in jumping from high perches. 
Roosts should be made all the same 
heights; for if they are made some higher 
than others, the birds will flock to the 
highest ones and crowd. : 

When dropping boards are used, which 
should be the case, as the valuable manure 
may be saved for fruit tree and garden 
fertilizing, they should be low down, to 

ermit of easy cleaning. They should 

e made of matched lumber and be 20 
inches in width for each perch and 3 feet 
wide for two perches, with a distance of 
10 inches*from the wall for nearest perch. 
A very good roost may be made from 
2x2 stuff , slightly rounded on the edges. 

Poultry keeping has been most success- 
ful where the colony system is in vogue. 
The colony system means the housing of 
fowls in small houses, preferably portable, 
where the fowls have free range. The 
chief advantage is that the fowls are more 
active or busier than when confined in 
yards; second, there is less danger from 
outbreaks of disease, as it is possible 
to keep the houses on clean ground b 
moving them occasionally; and third, 
the fowls require iess — and care, 
as they pick up cons‘derable food on the 
range, while another advantage of this 
system is that the birds will rid the 
orchard and farm land of many injurious 
insects, and will supply food to growing 
life. The colony system fits in with crop 
the year the 
fowls will live on the stubble fields. 

A goog size to build the colony house 
would be 8 x 12 feet, which would comfori- 
ably hold from 40 to 50 fowls, and the 


house will not be too heavy to be drawn by 


apair of horses. This will allow placing the 
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Colony Houses for Poultry 


W.:tten for Green's Fruit Crower by EARLE W. GAGE 


house near the corn field after the crop has 
— matured, and they will consume 
the grubs and worms which might injure 
the growth, and will at the same time 
enjoy and profit by the shade of the 
stand of corn. They may be later taken 
to the orchard, where they will serve 
to retard the insect and worm growth, 
and will do the trees good generally. 


A house built after this plan, with 
opening to proportion of one square 
foot of open-air space to every four 
square feet of floor space, covered with 
drop curtain, will give any poultryman 
service and will keep his fowls well pro- 
tected from the most severe winter weather 
the country experiences. The houses 
should be placed on south side of the barns 
or other buildings during winter, which 
will supply additional protection from 
cold north winds and blasts of snow. 
o-—--—- 


Fruit and Poultry a Paying 
Combination 

Mr. C. A. Green:—I have been a reader 
of your valuable magazine for several 
years and have found it very valuable 
and entertaining, many of the articles 
appearing therein having proved of great 
interest to me. In the September num- 
ber, on page 16, is an article that I am 
very desirous of obtaining more informa- 
tion on. The article is “Fruit and 
Poultry a Paying Combination,” by 
Mr. J. 8. Underwood. Mr. Underwood 
says there is no get-quick-rich scheme 
about raising poery and fruit, but 
speaking from his personal experiences 
he assures us that there is a handsome 
profit in the business of raising poultry 
and fruit together, and has often won- 
dered why the poorer classes in the city 
have not considered it as a means of 
bettering their condition. When one has 
not the money to buy with, he advises 
renting land until one has made enough 
out of the business to buy with. 

Now that is the point that I would like 
to be enlirttened on. If the renter 
builds pouicry houses and plants fruit 
trees on the land, will not that increase 
the value of the land, and as a result of 
the increased valuation willnot the renter 
be asked to pay more rent, or in case he 
would want to buy would he not have 
to pay more for the place, and after 
building poultry houses and planting 
fruit trees could not the owner dispossess 
the tenant? This would all have to be 
considered in the contract made with 
the owner. I would like to ask Mr. 
Underwood how long and what kind 
of a lease he would advise one to take 
under such conditions? Will he give 
some advice about starting in the busi- 
ness with a thousand dollars in cash? 
I think most people who have no money, 
would find it very hard to get loans from 
anyone at any rate of interest for such 
a lennees much less for from 4 to 6 
per cent., for which Mr. Underwood says 
it can readily be had. 

Mr. Underwood certainly takes a very 
optimistic view of the poultry and fruit 
business. There is certainly a great 
difference in the advice which he gives 
and that which Mr. C. A. Green gives in 
answer to a letter on page 24 of the same 
issue, when he says: “If aman was an 
up-to-date farmer and was thoroughly 
capable of managing a farm and knew of 
the things that had been discovered the 
last twenty years, as well as important 
facts that were known previous to that 
date, even under these favorable cir- 
cumstances, Mr. Green says he would 
not advise one to buy land until they had 
accumulated a few thousand dollars.’”’ If 
farming in all its branches is such a hard 
proposition, how can you, Mr. Editor, 
or anyone else, advise young men to stay 
on the farm, or even as much as hint about 





speople getting out of the city on to the 
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how much better off a t many people 
would be if they wok d only leave the 








Green’s Fruit Grower 


city and get out into the country, but 
when one asks some agriculturist about 
making such a change Te is greatly sur- 
prised to learn that he had better first 
accumulate a few thousand dollars, take 


™ 2 course at some good agricultural col- 


lege and work. a few years on some up- 
to-date farm to get the necessary prac- 
tical experience. Well, I have not met 
many who possessed the few thousand 
and a college education looking for a 
farm. Now, Mr. Green, if you think it 
worth while to furnish me with a little 
more information on the subject through 
the Fruit Grower, I assure you that it 
will be gratefully received.—R. H. Tho- 
mas, Pa. 





C. A. Green’s Reply: As regards con- 
tracts, we should hardly expect a writer 
to specify what the conditions should be. 
It might be necessary to consult a lawyer 
in making up a contract. Contracts 
would differ in almost every case so that 
if you could get Mr. Underwood’s con- 
tract, it might not be available for you. 

Mr. Underwood is correct in stating 
that there is no royal road to wealth 
through poultry keeping or farming or 
in any other use of land. The man who 
must get rich quick will not seek to do 
so through soil cultivation. 

It is a difficult problem to suggest to 
the city man without much capital or 
information of soil culture what to do 
for the reason that the same advice would 
scarcely fit any two individuals. The 
Irishman who worked for my father on 
the homestead farm many years managed 
to lay up each year a portion of his wages. 
Later on he bought my father’s farm and 
later he bought the farm adjacent to it 
and finally died, worth from $20,000 to 
$40,000. If I were to explain how this 
ignorant Irishman succeeded I would 
scarcely find any one willing to accept 
his success who would go through the 
same privation’ and long hours of labor 
on his part and on the part of his wife 
and children, even if they were assured 
that they would be so prospérous in the 
end as he was. 

Any person who changes his occupation 
or who leaves the city for the country 
has a serious problem on his hands. 
Young men starting out in life should be 
careful in selecting a vocation, realizing 
how serious it is in later life to change 
the vocation from commercial life in a 
city to farm life in the country. You 
should not expect to ask any individual 
to give you’ a definite formula or plan 
by which you could leave your work in 
the town or city and successfully under- 
take poultry. keeping, fruit growing or 
farming. There are numerous details 
and problems to be considered, among 
which are the feelings and desires of the 
wife. If she is opposed to farm life it 
would be folly for her to undertake it. 
The children’s tastes and inclinations 
should be considered somewhat. 

In my own cause I left the city after 
fifteen years’ active service in city affairs 
and succeeded on a run-down farm, but 
do not forget that I was born and brought 
up on a farm and made farming suc- 
cessful before I left it, whick I did when 
I was about twenty-one years old. 

I offer a word of encouragement to city 
men who desire to begin farm life by 
stating that there are many such people 
in various parts of this country who have 
béen successful on the farm and yet who 
started there without experience. On 
the other hand there are many failures 
of city men in the country, owing to the 
fact that they have not realized how much 
there is to learn about successful land 
cultivation before success can be attained. 





O----" 
Why He Knew 
A Christian Scientist found a small boy 
sitting under an apple tree doubled up 
with pain. 
“T ate some green apples,’’ moaned the 
boy, ‘‘and, oh, how I do ache.”’ 
“You don’t ache,”’ answered the C. 8., 
“you only think so.” 
‘“‘That’s all right,” said the boy; ‘‘you 
may think so, but I’ve got inside infor- 
mation.” 
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You Can Earn a Good Living 
Raising Poultry 


¢) 
‘High-grade poultry—all leading varieties. 
Why don’t you do the same? Learn how easy it is to start. Booklet «How to 
Baise 48 out of 50 Chicks”—10e. Catalogue FREE. Write today. Address 


‘Des Moines Incubator Co., 16 Second St., Des Moincs, Is. 








wae ‘Then watch results. There’s no better 
@ grit—no better egg maker—no better 
D health food for all poultry than 


PEARL GRIT 


It makes shells, makes eggs, makes feathers. 
It serves a double purpose. Send for prices 
and our new valuable poultry booklet. 
‘ THE OHIO MARBLE ©O., 
~ 268. Cleveland 8t. Piqua, Ohio 
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Germozone 


The best medicine for 
Poultry and Pet Stock 
—roup, colds, canker, 
sore head, chicken pox, 
loss of hair or feathers, 
sores, bowel trouble, 
skin disease. 25ct., 
50ct. and $1.00 bottles. 
Tablet form 50cts. post- 
paid. Sold at most cities 
and towns. Write for 
sample and poultry book. 
GEO. H. LEE CO., Dept. 22 Omaha, Nebr. 
Makers of Lee’s Lice Killer, Mandy Lee Incubator, etc. 


When you write advertisers 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 

















“Just Beyond PB 
Two New Sacred Songs, 32%) Berend the Pearl 
Teli Someone To-day.” Both for 10 cents. F, Lighte, 
508 Bergen Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 
The Marion Hayward has been des- 


NFW PEACH cribed, tested and painted by the U. 


S. Dept. of Agriculture. Ripens August 20th to Septem- 
ber 10th. Orders taken now for fall and spring deliveries, 
Send for literature. 

MARION HA¥WARD ORCHARD 
Commercial-Tribune Bldg. Cincinnati, Ohio. 








“ #* The only book published on 

Barrel Making Simplified” cinvptieity “or parcel soars 
ing. Price $1.00 per copy. Descriptive booklet free. LEON 
MILLER, 1952 W. Germantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


‘HERB 





Doctor Recipe Book"’ describes herbs 
for all diseases, worth § only 10 cents. 


Ind, Herb Gardens, Box 56, Hammond, ind, 
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factureratfactory price. 

‘op-notch quality. Yo 
agents or dealers— you 
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$0 days trial—10 year 
guarantee, Can be equipped for either KERO- 
SENE or GASOLINE. Economical, simple and re- 
liable. Hopper-cooled—efficient governor—starts 
readily incold weather,womenandchildreneasily 
operate, Write today for free illustrated catalog 
describing this and larger engines up to 18 h. p. 

Detroit Motor Car Supply Co. 


c N these days of high rentals it 
ig Ti is often a matter of close economy 
“ and saving to make both ends 
Cae pb] meet and have a little to lay 

away as profit on the season’s 
work. We find the greatest profits on 
farm produce are made from the finished 
articles grown and sold direct from the 
land to the consumer. Much of the real 
profit must be cleared from the little 
items that generally go to waste on the 
average farm, if we are to make the big 
gains in tilling the acres that surround us. 





















saves high lifting, lighten 
draft, don’t rut roads. § ee 
don’t loosen—wheels don’t dry out or rot 


Write for free book on Wagons and Wheels, 
Electric Wheel Co., 24 Elm Street, Quincy, tll, 


9 ¢ CORDS IN10 HOURS 





ven by sworn 
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RESSURE and GUIDE, adjust- 
orf man, now used on end of saw, a BIG 1915 








PING and 
cut. log X27 show- 

TEST IMPROVEMENTS. First order gets agency. 
Sewing Mach. Co., 161 W. Harrison St., Chicago. Il. 
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oie Hunters’ and rappers’ Guide 


Best thing on the subject ever written. 
Tilustrating all Fur Animals. Leather 
bound, 450 pages. Price $2.00. To Hide 
and FurShippers, $1.25. Writetoday. 
Dept 104, Minn. 
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Do you ever hunt or fish? Be sure to write 


today for our free book. out pata and 

Biss business, very fascinating profitable. a 
fishe sbould ha: * ¥ 

hunter and —yzs s this nook, m tro 

Every tro} ou take is valu- 

able. areecamie big Aaa 

and get freebook. Act now. 

, Taxidermist, 3679 Elwood Blicz., Omaha, Neb. 
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Tree Protectors 


Made of Wood Veneer 
Protect your trees from mice and 
rabbits. Price $1.00 per 100; $4.50 
per 500; $8.00 per 1000. 


Green’s Nursery Co. 
Service Dept, Rochester, N, Y. 
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4 BUGGY WHEELS Tit.ne $89 


Rubber Tires,$18.45. Your Wheels 
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on free. Buy direct. Ask for Catalog M 
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@LIT HICKORY WHEEL CO., 503 F St, Cincinnati, Obie, 
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One of the greatest savings on the 
average farm can usually be made on the 
smaller fruits and vegetables through the 
summer and fallmonths. There is always 
a little surplus over the quantity required 
by the family on the cherries or pears or 
other fruits in season, and this can be put 
to good use in other ways than putting 
it directly on market in the raw condition. 
One of the nicest ways of making a little 
profit from such is to work it into some 
canned or bottled article and place on 
market under a suitable brand. This 
can be made very profitable to the person 
with some knack for the work and an 
attractive farm name to back up the 
signature of the maker. 

Just a little while back we were in one 
of our larger Hoosier cities on business 
and happened into a grocery, which, by 
the way, makes a big thing in dealing in 
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Utilizing Farm Produc 


Written for Green's Fruit Grower by W. L. HAISLEY 


just a trifle into his business on the 
subject on that account. 

“Oh, it’s a little forty-acre farm south 
of town a-ways. A widow woman\owns 
and runs it with the help of a hired man 
a part of the time. And I’ll bet you 
won’t find a farm here anywhere that 
makes more clear gain per acre than that 
little patch of ground either. Her hus- 
band was always a drinking sort and left 
her with a good-sized mortgage plastered 
on the place when he died, but she took 
right a-hold of things and cleared the 
farm of debt in just three years’ time— 
maybe a little less.’’ 

‘What does she run, a truck farm or 
chicken rancn?” 

“Neither—she farms it just as you 
would run eighty acres. Her main lines 
of stock are cows, chickens, and small 
fruits. We handle all her butter and 
eggs and most of her small fruit products. 
She makes a high grade of vinegar from 
the surplus apples and pears on the place. 
She = up blackberries, raspberries, 
gooseberries and currants, along with 
strawberries, canned corn, tomatoes, 
and a lot of other things in such amounts 
as she can get the help in season. Come 
over here and see how they look—here’s 
a can of plums that came from her place.”’ 

Going over to a shelf he took down a 
can of attractive fruit that would have 
done credit to an exhibit. The fruit was 

















Winter view of a fruit grower’s farm. 





high-grade country produce, fresh from 
the farms of those who can put up the 
finished products. If you should take 
in a bushel of the finest apples you ever 
grew and had neglected to remove the 
leaves and broken stems such as often 
get mixed in while picking, they would 
all have to be sorted out Setevs a sale 
could be made. That is the secret of 
their trade. Everything must be top 
notch stuff or they can’t afford to handle 
it for their high class of trade. A fine 
grade of country butter is one of their 
main stocks in trade. Country butter is 
almost a thing of the past, since the new 
system of shipping cream came into 
vogue.. You see a little of it once in 
awhile brought in, but it is generally 
second-grade and in very small lots. 
“Got any of that Sunny Mead butter in 
yet, to-day?’”’ asked a customer who 
happened in while we were talking to 
the grocer. 

‘No, you know it doesn’t come in till 
to-morrow afternoon, Zack.’’ 

“Yes, but we are going to have some 
friends over in the morning and I want 
to speak ahead for an extra pound above 
what we generally take.” 

“Can’t have it. Could fill orders for 
fifty pounds of that butter over and 
above what we have engaged this very 
evening, if we could get the butter, but 
we can’t get it.” 

‘How much do you sell that butter for 
a pound?” I asked, after the said cus- 
tomer had departed. 

“Just thirty-five cents a pound, and we 
have it engaged two years ahead or we 
couldn’t buy it for that ourselves from 
the old lady who makes it.” 
“Whereabouts is this Sunny Mead 
farm?” We had asort of an acquaintance 

















with the grocer, and felt. free to question 


of a fine color, but the neat branding was 
the main feature. i 
meadow of clover in full bloom with a 
deep-fruited orchard at the back and the 
name ‘Sunny Mead Farm’ printed in 


The picture of a sunny 


neat type at the bottom was struck in 
colors on an oblong label. The label was 
just small enough to give the fruit a good 
showing and large enough to set off the 
can to good advantage. The whole made 
a very attractive showing and sold at 
twenty cents straight. The entire shelf 
of fruit bore the Sunny Mead label. 

“That’s the best selling line of stock 
I have in the store in the way of canned 
fruits,’ the grocer informed me as he 
hurried off again to wait on another 
customer. 

There were a number of jellies, Jams, 
and preserves besides -the fruits. Pop 
corn in neat pound boxes occupied a 
portion of the space on the shelf and sold 
at a nickel straight. 

It has occurred to me since seeing the 
Sunny Mead display that the average 
farmer could realize a far greater token 
on his products if he would put them on 
market in the finished article. A certain 
farmer has purchased a canning outfit 
and puts his entire crop of tomatoes on 
the market in this way. Another has 
purchased a good evaporating plant and 
dries all his surplus on a big crop of 
apples and peaches for market. He is 
thus able to realize a good profit on his 
fruit in seasons when the raw product 
would rot under the trees for want of a 
purchaser. . 

We never really experience an over- 
tape in any line of .the staple 
ruits. There is at times more fruit than 
we can dispose of in the raw state to the 
local markets, but it is-more often the 
means of rightly caring for the crop that 
puts us in the losing class of growers. 
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Two years ago the apples were piled und 
the trees where they had fallen>and left 
to rot for want of a market. The stock 
could not possibly consume all the 
ples. Next winter after the crop was gong 
even dried apples brought a high price 
and a few men cleared neat. sums 9 
mere § who had made vinegar out of what 
would otherwise have been a complete 
loss. Some few purchased evaporatin, 
plants and preserved a portion of their 
crop in this way. : 

One enterprising fellow had grown g 
large crop of cucumber = for market 
and seeing the trend of things, put them 
all up and later finished them out in the 
vinegar he made from his apples at a 
nice profit. It seems that money is made 
mostly by scheming—that is—by fore- 
sight and the rare knack of taking the 
advantage of adverse circumstances and 
making a profit out of them. It is not 
always the man who is able to plan out 
a campaign against fortune and the 
weather the farthest ahead, who makeg 
the most money. More often it is the 
fellow who can see things coming and 
change his plans quickly to meet the 
change of circumstances. 

In these days of high-priced farms and 
high rentals we must plan much and 
scheme more to come out anywhere near 
ahead of the expense account. There ig 
much profit in the little items of fruit 
and other products if saved and marketed 
in a systematic way. There is a lot more 
profit in finishing the article for market, 

——————-0->---— 
PROBLEM OF THE BOY 


It Never Has Been —— and Never 
e 


Wars come and go, rulers fall from 
power, but the boy problem is ever in 
the public prints. Reading the contin. 
uous lamentations with earnest atten- 
tion, it seems that the boy is always 
in danger of growing up and becomin, 
a man and that he must be watch 
very closely. On the other hand, some 
of ’em become sissies, a fate that is dis- 
tinctly more to be regretted, although 
the uplifters say nothing about it. As- 
sisting this pernicious instinct is the 
boy’s own ardent desire to be a man. 
And that is only excelled by his desire, 
when that happy estate is reached, to 
become a boy again. The great joke 
on every boy is the exchange of boyhood 
for manhood, and to this all men con- 
tribute, more out of a spirit of cynicism 
and revenge than anything else. 

As a matter of fact, the boy of 14 and 
16 knows more things worth knowing 
and fewer things that are best left un- 
known than the man of 40 or 60. The 
wisest thing in the world is the boy 
in his early teens, and his only folly at 
all is growing out of them. Liff is thor- 
oughly complete for the boy, and if only 
there were no men to encourage an ambi- 
tion toward manhood’s privileges, all 
would be well. It is while he is Christo- 
pher Columbusing around in those early 
days that he learns all the human nature 
there is. Relationships are very direct 
and associations intimate. There is lit- 
tle equivocation, and subtlety has the 
frankness of earnestness instead of the 
duplicity of deceit. Impressions are vivid 
and the way to make a good, steadfast, 
lifelong enemy is to give needless offense 
to a boy of 10 years old. 

The boy of to-day knows far more than 
his father will ever suspect, but, under 
careful tutelage and great patience on 
the part of the son, the fathers are doing 
better right along, and taken as a class, 
are improving distinctly and with as much 
celerity as can be expected.—Seattle Post- 
Intelligencer. 

————-0O-" 


Electricity in Irrigation 


Electricity has been practically utilized 
in restoring to fertility arid lands in the 
Santa Cruz valley, in Arizona, and 10,000 
acres, formerly valueless, have now been 
made productive. The water for irri- 
gation is raised from an underground 
river by twenty large centrifugal pumps, 
operated by electric power. During the 
rainy season the bed of a stream carries 
water, but in the dry months the water 
recedes below the surface. The water is 
pampes _into irrigation. canals, from 
which ditches convey it to the farms. 
In a lesser way, the fertility of the mar- 
ket gardens in Irondequoit, near the 
city, is increased. They are supplied 
with water by electric pumps; and it 18 
said that their productiveness has been 
greatly incre ; 
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Porati Yang 
of theis D4 ISK ees , we 
“So,” gaid the visitor, ‘you intend to 
te & become a physician when you grow up?” 
at chal “Yes, sir,” said the Denver youth. ‘And 
tin the why have you decided upon the medical 
les at @ rofession?” ‘Well, a doctor seems to 
is nell - the only man who keeps on getting 
ny fore, paid whether his work is satisfactory or 
ices and 0 
/ is not CAN*T SLEEP REMEDIES 
1an out Various Devices for Getting to Sleep 
ind the Are Suggested ° . 
: ay Sleeplessness is often one of the most 
in “ 4 persistent and distressing of all the vari- 
aa th ous disorders to which the neurasthenic 
° js subject. Every sleepless night aggra- 
rms and yates the disease and intensifies every 
ch es: d ptom. Drugs are not only useless 
~e Bs as curative agents, but are often danger- 
Ml ear ous because they increase the neurasthe- 
of fr = nia even when they induce sleep, and 
orkea ultimately intensify insomnia, says 
ot more Battle Creek Idea. — fie 
market Gentle exercise in the fresh air in 
* one’s bedroom just before retiring con- 
duces to sleep by diverting an excess of’ 
blood from the brain to the muscles. 
| Never Massage, especially directed to the feet 
and legs, acts in the same way as a deri- 
ll from vative of blood from the head. A hot 
ever in bag to the feet when they are cold, anda 
contin- cold bag when the feet are hot, are other 
atten. useful measures. — ; 
always The wet girdle is another remedy which 
comin proves quite efficient in a very large 
ratch number of cases. This measure consists 
, some in a moist towel wrung quite dry out 
is dis. of cold water, *hc= applied about the 
though trunk and covered with a flannel 
t. Age and mackintosh or oil muslin. Care must 
is the be taken that the edges of the moist 
, man, towel are not exposed, as the evaporation 
desire - thus induced will cause chilling and 
ed, to destroy the good effect of the application. 
t joke This bandage may be worn every night 
»yhood for months if necessary, but a fresh towel 
n con- must be used every day to avoid infec- 
nicism tion of the skin. A 
The wet sheet pack is another simple 
14 and sleep = of great potency. It has 
owing the advantage that it may be used when 
t un- @ full bath is not available, and as the 
The atient goes to sleep in the pack, he may 
e boy be allowed to sleep undisturbed for 
lly at several hours or even the whole night. 
: thors The wet-sheet pack is more difficult of 
f only application and requires the services of 
ambi« a nurse well trained and experienced in 
s, all hydriatic methods. 
1risto- 
early A good, ripe, raw apple is one of the 
lature easiest of vegetable substances for the 
direct stomach to deal with, the whole process 
is lite of its digestion being completed in 85 
is the minutes. Besides these medicinal quali- 
f the ties of the apple, it has great virtue for 
vivid local applications. The paring of an 
dfast, apple cut somewhat thick is an ancient 
ffense remedy for inflamed eyes, being tied on 
at night when the patient goes to bed. 
than In France a common remedy for inflamed 
under eyes is an apple poultice, the apple bei 
7e On roasted and its pulp applied over the 
pe: eyes without any intervening substance. 
’ 
much As good health is the foundation of 
Poste beauty as well as happiness, we should 
_ _no effort in obtaining it. And 
ere is nothing so essential as the daily 
bath. 
lized ane 
n the There is nonioy, better for a poor 
0,000 complexion than plenty of wholesome 
been etebles, such as_ onions, lettuce, 
irri- celery and carrots, and fruits, especially 
ound apples, grapes and oranges. Bananas 
mp8, and fruit of smaii s.eds are not so health- 
; the ful and are generally constipating. 
rries —_—_—- 
rater Nervous troubles may be greatly helped, 
er is not ¢ », by outdoor air, and an 
from abundance of fresh air in the house. 
rms, 
mars Sufferers from rheumatism should eat 
the boiled rather than roasted meat, but 
lied no meat at allisabetterrule «© . 
it is 
een Do you want to keep your teeth white 


tnd strong, your gums firm and red? 


2) 
a} 


m4 checks 


Green’s Fruit Grower 


Use occasionally a spoon of salt for tooth 
powder. 





oe keep alum in the house. It 
leeding wounds, and for bleedin 
of the mouth or tongue a wash of col 
water in which alum has been dissolved 


) is very effective. 


—_—— 0O-——— 
Why Fruit Acids Are Wholesome 


Fruit acids destroy all kinds of disease 
germs. This answers the question, why 
our fruits are promoters of health. Dis- 
ease germs are ever present in the mouth, 
throat, stomach and bowels. If these 
germs can be destroyed by such agree- 
able medicine as fresh apples, peaches, 
pears, grapes, strawberries and raspber- 
ries, blackberries, currants and other 
similar fruits, why should we not partake 
of them. freely, thus avoiding doctors’ 
bills? Remember that it is easier to keep 
hen than to get well after you are once 
sick. 

This does not mean to infer that you 
should stuff yourself with fruit at all 
hours of the day or night; some people 
can eat fruit in this way, but most of us 
should eat our fruits at mealtime or 
before or after meals. 

It is good practice to keep lemons upon 
the table continually, and on rising in the 
morning squeeze a teaspoonful of lemon 
juice into a glass of water and drink it 
as soon as you get out of bed; two or 
three times a day drink a glass of water 
into which has been placed a teaspoonful 
of lemon juice. Lemon juice purifies 
the water by destroying the germs of 
disease that may be contained in the 
water, and more than this, when we 
drink this lemon juice, diluted-by water 
without sugar, we destroy the germs of 
disease which are in our systems. One 
reason why rural people are more healthy 
—< city people is that they eat more 
Tuit. 

But there are other reasons why fruits 
are healthful. They are easily digested. 
If we eat fruit at meal time we are not 
so inclined to over-eat such foods as 
meat and greasy substances. 

—_——O-——— 
Pruning Bearing Peach Trees 
Experiment Station Bulletin 63. 


The trees will produce a large number 
of fruit buds, and the owner must act 
judiciously with the pruning shears. 

oo many growers hesitate to prune peach 
trees enough, but permit them to carry 
a vast amount of surplus wood. As a 
result, there is overbearing and the usual 
results, a weakened condition of the tree, 
increased susceptibility to diseases and 
low temperatures, inferior fruits, and a 
shorter-lived tree. Profit from peaches 
does not come by having a large crop 
every alternate year, with nothing the 
other years, but the endeavor should be 
to produce a good crop of fine fruit every 
year. The method of pruning counts for 
a great deal in securing this result. The 
best time to do the pruning is early in 
the spring after the danger from winter 
injury has passed and before the leaves 
appear. 

The system of pruning will vary with 
ideas of the grower, but the purpose 
should be to keep the top open, spreading 
and low. An open top will permit the 
sunlight to give high color to the fruit, 
and help to produce fruiting wood low 
down in the tree. A y ages top is 
obtained by cutting off the leaders just 
above a side branch which is growing 
toward the outside of the tree, or, in case 
of the absence of the branch, just aodVe 
an outside bud. This form of a head is 
the natural consequence of cutting back 
and thinning out and gives as large amount 
of bearing area close to the ground. The 
necessity for spraying is reason enough 
for a low-headed tree, but it has another 
decided advantage when the fruit is 
thinned or picked. Also, according to 
investigations carried on among peach 

owers of New York and Michigan b 

. P. Hedrick of the New York Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, a low headed 
peach tree is more nore? and vigorous 
than one with a high head. 

Many growers do not cut out any of 
the small twigs in pruning, but this makes 
@ very easy way of thinning the crop. 
In young ange 5 trees, it is quite a safe 
tule to clip ones alternate twig. 
Unless the buds are killed to a very large 
extent, the fruit will require a heavy 
thinning after this. Any rule of this 
kind must be suited to conditions, as 
pruning should vary with the character- 


istics of the tree, variety and season. 
Judgment is a large factor in pruning, and 
this will be developed very largely by 
experience. 

Spraying.—It is now 2 common prac- 
tice for the best growers to spray the 
trees for leaf curl, Until the advent of 
the San Jose scale, copper sulphate solu- 
tion was the spraying solution for this 
disease, and is used to some extent to-day 
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children but not important for grown 
people. This is a mistake. The older 
we grow the more need we have of play. 
Yes, love is a necessity, though many 
ayo will deny this fact. The prisoner 
of Chillon in his damp and darkened cell, 
cut off from all communication from 
mankind, made friends with a mouse. 
We hear of another prisoner who main- 
tained a friendly attitude toward a 


where the scale is not present, but wher- spider. The mouse and the man, the 
ever the scale is found or suspected, the spider and the man, learned to love each 
lime-sulphur wash is applied while the other. Some may doubt that the lower 
trees are dormant and destroys the San animals, the horse, the cow, the chicken, 
Jose scale and prevents the leaf curl dis- the parrot, learn to love those who care 
ease. Full descriptions of these prepara- for them, but such is a fact. I am - 
tions are to be found in the bulletin on dent that my horse, my cow, 


spraying, and it is enough to state here 
that if the work is done thoroughly, and 
at t.2 proper time, good results will 
surely follow. 

—_—O 


Work, Play, Love and Worship 

Work, play, love and worship constitute 
four of the essentials for successful life, 
according to Mr. Cabot. 

We know that we must work. When a 
man stops working, he dies. This is a 
law of nature. Every tree, plant or vine 
must work. When it stops working, 
decay sets in and death. We are apt to 
overlook the fact that play is neces , 
and yet if we observe the kitten, the 
puppy, the lambkin, the babe, we will 
notice that play is natural and important 
for the welfare of these young creatures. 
But as we advance in age we set aside 
play as something of importance to 


2 C ny parrot, 

love me with a deep affection. No person 
can live a normal life without loving and 
being loved. 

There are plenty of people who deny 
that worship is a necessity, and yet we 
find the majority of mankind worshiping. 
Not all worship the true God, but they 
worship something, and I believe that 
even those who worship idols, or the, 
sun, or some beast, are benefited by this 
worship. We bow down in admiration 
and awe before the mesaberies of life, the 
unknown and the unknowable. We see 
things as they are created and as i 

-have existed for millions of years. We 

look out into the immensity of space, 
we imagine the magnitude of the unie 
verse, we say there must have been a 
Creator, and we worship. The result 
is that we, if we worship rightly, become 
little gods ourselves, that is more like 
the great Creator.—C. A. Green. 











Seasonable Supplies 


The Handy Portable Sprayer 


Is made for general use as a handy outfit about the 
garden, poultry house, stable and small orchard. 

Tank made of heavy galvanized iron reinforced at top 
and bottom by steel bands, capacity 123 gallons. Wheel 
and handles are made of wrot steel and braced, wheel 
16 inches in diameter. 









Pump No. 18 described below and 
is attached to tank by a clamp and 
held in place by thumb screw. 

Price complete including mechan- 


ical agitator, 15 ft. 
$14.98 


hose and nozzle,2-4 
Green’s Cog Gear Barrel 3 


ft. extension pipes. 
Spray Pump No. 18 
For small orchards.—The best pump oa 
earth for the price. 


It has bronze ball valves and brass seats; the plunger is 
brass fitted with hemp packing. Will handle hot, cold or 
any caustic mixture. The cylinder and discharge pipe are 
all brass. The air chamber is32inches in length, enabling 
the pump to throw a uniform, constant and elastic spray. 
It has good leverage, is very powerful and easily operated. 
The Mechanical Agitator stirs the solution from the bot- 
tom, making it impossible for this pump to clog under any 
circumstances. is pump can be used on any barrel. 
Price as illustrated, including mechanical $8 80 
agitator, 15 ft. hose and nozzle, ready for use e 


Standard Tree Pruner 


With Metal Brace Plate, Anti-Rust Rod, Steel Lever. 
Standing on the ground the operator can cut from dis- 
tance of arm’s length to a height of 18 feet, according 
to the length of pole, the smallest twig or a branch an 
inch in diameter. Most convenient to use. Sure to 
its work well. 

Price—Length 4 ft., weight 3} lbs., $ .75 
é “ 6 “ae ce 4 cc 85 













ee ce 8 “c ee “cc 95 
sé cc 10 “ ce 5 “ 1.00 
**Fruit Growers’ Favorite”’ 
Pruning Saw 


has a self-feeding draw cut blade with a thin back that 
will not alee oe bind. It will cut limbs closer to 
the tree and will do three times the amount of work in 
a given time than any other saw. Much of the work is 
done while standing on the ground, the handles being 
from 6 to 8 feet long. It is very light weight s 1 a 0 
and a great labor saver. Price.......... ° 


GREEN’S NURSERY CO. 


Service Dept. Rochester, N. Y. 
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Answers to Inquiries 


Pecans 
Green’s Fruit Grower :—I have obtained 
two hundred pecans from a native tree 
of very fine quality. Please tell me how 
and when to plant them to get best re- 
sults —Emerson, Ky. 


Reply: You cannot be sure that the 
pecan nuts will produce trees as valuable 
as those on which the nuts were grown. 
No one can tell positively what the result 
will be. Nuts should be planted as soon 
after gathering as possible in fine garden 
soil covered to the depth of two or three 
inches. Look out for mice and squirrels 
which may carry them away. 

——_—O_—_—_——— 
Too Much Growth. 


Green’s Fruit Grower:—I have a red 
and black raspberry patch which I mulch- 
ed with stablemanure. It made too much 
growth at the expense of the fruit. Next 
spring I wish to put on phosphoric acid. 
How much do you recommend?—John R. 
Groff, Mo. 


Reply: There is no danger of putting 
on too much phosphorus, so as to injure 
the soil for plant growth, because it is 
not overstimulating; nor will an excess 
be lost, for it will remain in the soil until 
it is taken up. About one ton per acre 
of acid phosphate rock is a good amount 
to apply. This should cost about $18.00 
= ton at the railway station or even less. 

aw, ground phosphate rock is also good 
but much slower in its action. It does 
not cost nearly so much per ton as the 
acidulated product. The factories in 
Tennessee sell direct to the consumer and 
this is the cheapest way to buy, and should 
be got in carload lots to reduce the cost 
to the lowest notch. Neighbors should 
go in together or order through their 
grange or other organization. 

—_——oO-—= 
Rawle’s Janet 

Green’s Fruit Grower :—Will you kindly 
give in your columns the correct spelling 
of the name of the old-fashioned apple 
Geneting, Geneton or Janeton? I have 
seen the above spellings and they cer- 
tainly cannot all be right. Please state 
the origin of the name. The boys in the 
office are always disputing about the 
correct name, and I said I would refer it 
to reliable authority, Mr. Green, for final 
adjudication.—Seveer, Missouri. 


~~ 


Green’s Fruit Grower 


ng I find in the book ‘‘Apples of 
New York,” issued by the State Experi- 
ment Station, that the apple now generally 
called Ralls or Rawle’s Janet is known 
in different sections and by different 
authorities by the following names and 
a number of others: Geneton, Genet, 
Gennetin, Genneting, Ginet, Jannetting, 
Janet, Jeannette, Jenniton, Jeniton, 
Neverfail, and Rock Rimmon. The first 
that is definitely known of this variety 
is that trees of it were growing on the 
farm of Mr. Caleb Ralls in Amherst 
county, Virginia, something over a hun- 
dred years ago. There is no evidence to 
show whether it was a local seedling or 
an importation from some other section. 
One authority claims that it was brought 
from France to President Jefferson by 
M. Genet, but there are no records to 
verify this. It is probably a Virginia 
seedling. 


—_—— oO 
Peach Trees from Seed 


Mr. Chas. Green:—Will you kindly 

answer through the Fruit Grower this 
question for an old subscriber: Are 
there at this date any varieties of peaches 
which reproduce true from seed? If so, 
will you kindly name some of them.— 
H. A. Quayle, Mich. 
* Reply: There is no variety of peach 
that can be relied upon positively to 
reproduce itself from seed. The Wager 
peach comes nearest to that requirement 
of any I know of. Twelve acres of seed- 
ling peach trees were planted by Samuel 
Rump of Georgia. Only one of all these 
peach trees proved walustie enough to 
preserve, and that proved to be one now 
called the Elberta. 


—_—_———_—_—O_—_—_—_ 
Why Does It Not Bear Fruit? 


Green’s Fruit Grower:—I have a pear 
tree that looks in a healthy condition 
and blooms every summer. This year 
there were two pears on the tree. Last 

ear there were none, but plenty of 

lossoms. Kindly advise the trouble. 
With kindest regards.—Frank O’Neill. 


Reply: It is impossible to state why 
one sree may not be productive this sea- 
son, while another is productive, growing 
nearby. Some trees oear every other 
year, while others bear every year. There 
are varieties of pear that need to be 
planted near other varieties in order 
that their blossoms may be fertilized so 
that they may bear abundant fruit. 
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hristmas 


is Coming 


...» GET READY NOW 


and address of your friend and 
We will send Green’s 


- address. 


, Why not get ready for 
it nowr If you will make 
some friend a present of 
a year’s subscription to 
Green’s Fruit Grower 
| we will send you a holly 
| box of forty-eight beau- 
| tiful Christmas cards and 
| will supplement your 
| present to your friend 
by sending a box of these 
| beautiful Christmas 
cards, all charges pre- 
paid, to your friend. 
Send us only fifty 
cents, give us the name 
our own name and 
ruit Grower to your 





' friend for a whole year with a box of Christmas cards. 


We will also send you a 


box of the same beautiful 


_cards charges prepaid to your own address. 


Green’s Fruit Grower 
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Some trees are growing too rapidly for 
fruiting. Sometimes heavy rains or wind 
storms injure the blossoms so that the 
trees do not produce fruit. Do not forget 
that bees and other insects are helpful 
in making all kinds of fruits, plants, 
vines and trees productive by conveying 

lien from one blossom to another. 

utting in summer of the new growth of 
this year brings young trees into quick 
bearing. 


oo 
Best Market for Apples 

Mr. Chas. A. Green:—As I have been 
taking your Fruit Grower for some time 
and have had lots of help from it, thought 
I would ask if you know of any reliable 
market for apples. Now, I agar 
have 800: barrels of apples, mostly Bald- 
wins, for which buyers around here are 
offering only $1.50 per barrel. Now bar- 
rels are 40 cents, picking 15 cents, and 
packing about 15 cents. Where is the 
profit? Thought perhaps you would know 
of some market. About these fruit 

rowers’ exchanges, what commission 

o they charge or how do they operate 
and where are they located? I have some 
Wine and Greenings and a few Spies. 
ia you success.—William G. Krause, 


Reply: The question asked is one that 
all apple growers would like to have 
answered as all desire to know which is 
the best market this fall for winter apples 
such as Baldwin, Spy, etc. I know of no 
one who can answer this question defi- 
nitely at this date. 

The great markets for apples are New 
York City, Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago, 
Baltimore and other of the larger cities. 
Conditions change so that the best market 
to-day may not be the best market months 
from now. 

Where apples: are grown largely there 
are exchanges where some experienced 
man is given authority to find the best 
market and to keep each grower posted 
as to where apples are in the best demand 
and to assist in every way in marketing 
apples. This is one reason why apple 
growers in a noted apple growing section 
can often market their fruit to better 
advantage than isolated orchards outside 
of the great apple growing localities. 

=< advice is to barrel no poor, small, 
scabby, wormy or otherwise defective 
apples this fall. My opinion is that well 
graded winter apples will be salable at a 

rofitable price _pentioie now and next 

ay. I will not hold them in cold storage 
later than May. I will endeavor to sell 
them a month or two earlier. 

Apples are not grown extensively in the 
south, therefore large shipments are 
made each year to the southern states. 
— are not grown far north. 

have never seen the time when care- 
fully graded apples, attractive in every 
way, have not been salable at a fairly 
profitable price. 

As to commission houses, I would not 
think of sending apples to an unknown 
commission house. I should want to get 
a report from some banker in New York 
City as regards the standing of a commis- 
sion house before sending to it my fruit 
for sale. It will require more skill to 
sell apples this fall than ordinarily. 
Skillful men will receive from 50 cents to 
$1.00 a barrel more for their apples this 
year than others of less experience and 
less ability. 

—— oO" 

Protecting Large Trees from Mice 


Mr. Chas. A. Green:—Can you tell me 
uvengh your paper a remedy to prevent 
mice from gnawing the bark of old apple 
trees? I have about 25 old apple trees 
pone in sod that neighbors say has not 

een plowed in 12 years, and I have 
trouble each winter from mice. I have 
not plowed the sod under as it is on a 
slope liable to wash. Have nine acres 
of five-year-old trees, six acres of them 
on this slope and three acres on level 
land. These trees I wrap every fall with 
tarred paper which I take off again about 
the first of May. One year [I left the 
paper on until July, with the result that 
the bark of all the Wealthy trees was 
badly cracked. The other varieties, Yel- 
low Transparent, Duchess, Steele’s Red 
and Spies, were uninjured. 

Most of ey kaceledee of fruit and the 
care of apple trees has been obtained 
throu reen’s Fruit Grower, as I was 

t up in the city and knew little 
about orchard or farm work before I 
moved onto this farm. My work takes 
me to the city every day, which leaves me 


as 


DECEMBER ~ 


only Saturday afternoons and evenings 
to work the orchards. I hire no labor 
do all the work myself with the aid of 
friends who come out Saturday after. 
noons to harden up their muscles and get 
their lungs full of fresh air. 

I spray.the orchard in March for the 
scale and again in June. The old trees 
I also spray after the blossoms fal]. 
Before I sprayed the old trees I could 
harvest no sound fruit. A year ago this 
fall 15 of those same trees yielded 59 
barrels of choice apples and 25 barrels 
of seconds, after thorough spraying at 
proper times. It has certainly paid me 
to spray, thanks to your advice in Green’ 
Fruit Grower.—A. C. McGraw, Mich. 


Reply: I would advise buying some 
very fine chicken wire, as fine as you can 
get, and putting this around your apple 
trees. It would be well to put the wire 
down into the ground a little ways s9 
that the mice cannot get under it. Do 
not have the wire fit close to the tree 
but allow a little play betwen the wire 
and the bark. 

_—o———__ 

Plum Inquiry.—Can you tell me what 
causes: black knot -on plum trees? [ 
have seen it on sprouts near the ground, 
as well as on branches of trees. What 
is the remedy for it? 

Would you kindly describe and ‘llus- 
trate in your magazine a good movable 
fence for stock that can be quickly put 
up gs quickly removed?—A. B. Russ, 


Reply: The cause of black knot on 
lum trees is a fungus which is conveyed 
rom other diseased plum trees to healthy. 

trees, hence the necessity of cutting out 
all branches affected and burning quickly, 

There are many kinds of movable 

fences. The most easily constructed moy- 
able fence is made by bolting together 
two pieces of timber, each one 2 x 4 inches 
in size and 6 to 8 feet high, forming a 
cross. One good screw bo]t will hold these 
two pieces of timber toyge.uer and will 
permit of their closing like a pair of 
shears when not in use. Two of these 
cross sections will be needed for every 
length of movable fence to sustain the 
fence, the fence boards being nailed to 
one side of one timber mainly. 
—_—_——O--—, 

Growing Chestnuts 

Editor Green’s Fruit Grower:—I write 

for a little information in regards to 
planting chestnuts. I have some very 
large (called Italian sweet chestnuts), 
gathered this year, and some horse- 
chestnuts. Should I plant them this 
fall? When will they start to grow, and 
how old will they have to be before they 
bear fruit? Also I have some seeds of 
the old-fashioned lemon lily. Should I 
plant those in the fall or spring?—Mrs. 
A. E. Hanny, Conn. 


Reply: Nuts planted as soon as gath- 
ered, before they become dry, should 
sprout and gi ed the succeeding spring. 
They should be planted two or three 
inches deep. Squirrels and mice some~ 
times eat them or carry them away after 
planting. 

The old lily you speak of can be taken 
up or separated this fall or next spring. 
It is easily transplanted. 

—_—_—_—O 
What Time Did . ‘« Ge‘: Out of Bed? 

A wife who gets up every morning at 
5:00 o’clock asks if it is fair for her to 
do so while her husband does not get up 
till 7:00 or 7:30. 


Reply: Husbands and wives are in 
sense partners. In partnership affairs 
it is assumed that each individual will do 
his or her share of the work. No, I do 
not think that it is fair for the wife to 
pot in so many more hours labor than the 

usband. But possibly the wife gets 
up too early. There is nothing gained 
in overworking a horse or any other 
creature. Natural loss occurs where 
there is overwork done constanily, for 
the vitality and future health of the 
individual areimpaired. If thefarm house- 
hold is wide awake and u 
o’clock, it would enable breakfast to be 
served and eaten so that work could 
commence on the farm at 7:00 o’clock. 
I do not see how a tarmer can suc 
and lie in bed till 7:00 and 7:30 in the 
morning. He should ‘go to bed early 
and get up early. sb RES speci 
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a as they did for Mr. H. W. Cobb 
who sold his Elberta Peaches for 
$2700. 

We offer you all kinds of 
fruit and ornamental _ trees 
at grower’s prices. We sell direct 
to you—no agents, no canvassers. 
Our catalog is our salesman. Our 
President, Mr. C. A. Green, is 

known from ocean to ocean as a 
leading fruit tree expert. Buying 
trees grown under his supervision 
is no experiment. During our 35 
years’ experience we have ac- 
quired a national reputation for 
High Quality Products at Moder- 
i ELBERTA PEACH ate Prices. There’s.no nursery 
like Green’s for value. Our trees 
are all good, clean, sturdy stock— 
; ‘ whee ¥ & ; ° : ** northern grown. Sure growers 
| Valuable for planting in garden. A friend has planted fifteen acres entirely to Elberta. Elbertais and big bearers. 

hardier in bud than many varieties, therefore a uniform cropper. Elberta is large, yellow, with red Big Supply of Apple, Pear 
cheek, juicy and high flavored, flesh yellow; freestone. Season medium early, following quick upon and Peach Trees 
| 
i 
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t a Unsurpassed as a valuable, large, beautiful peach of good quality. The best orchard variety. 
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Early Crawford. All kinds of Nut trees, Pear, 

Plum, Quince, Cherry, Grape 
Vines, Ornamental Trees, Roses, Garden Plants of all kinds. 

Mr. H. W. Cobb of Glen Rock Fruit Farm, New Jersey, planted three acres Our Asparagus and Rhubarb Roots are especially good. 

with 150 Green’s Elberta Peach Trees to an acre, about nine years ago. This 
year Mr. Cobb produecé¢d 2700 baskets of fruit which sold at $1.00 per basket. a 
You may not be able to make $900 per acre gross with Green’s Elberta Peach 
Trees, but you should easily make a good big profit per acre for yourself and 
family. 
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DIPLOMA CURRANTS received the World’s Fair Diploma. This 
writa | Currant is the largest of all Currants. Very vigorous grower and most 


nches 
ing a 
these 
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| 





productive red currant. Good quality, will sell quickly. A money maker 
for you. Be sure and plant one acre or more of Diploma Currant Bushes. 
a ] } 





This paragraph was taken from a letter written us by Mr. Harry Wood Cobb, 
Manager of Glen Rock Fruit Farms, New Jersey: 

uld I “Ty be=>-been mast successful with Green’s Currants planting between rows 

~~," “™* , giberta peaches. The results of tie Currants have been very good and 

| have helped pay the expenses of carrying the peaches to maturity. 

























DOWNING GOO‘ 
American varieties. 7 
ing, greatest of all - 
size, fine quality, 
from mildew. It~ @ 
free from spines, ' 
keeping the fru’ 
acre of Downi 
ning. Itise 
enabling th 
DOWNING GOOSEBERRY—THE LARGEST AND BEST shipped fre 























Order early in January. Last spring many 





disappointed because they ordered afte 


| Green’s Nursery Co. 91 V 
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